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“THIS HE HELD TOWARD THE SAVAGE KALFA, WHO STILL CLUTCHED THE UPLIFTED KNIFE, AND. MR. SPINK ASKED HIM, CHEERFULLY, ‘HOW MUCH?” 


THE SHEIK’S CURSE: A THANKSGIVING-DAY ADVENTURE. 


AW the sheik first in a bazar in Cairo. I was a boy of thirteen, trav- 
elling under the care of. Mr. Spink, of Chawsquemunkie, Maine, and I 
had implored him to buy me a fez, as my hat was very heavy and uncom- 
fortable. Trying to find a good bargain, we were shopping through a 
little remote square which the steam-horse had not yet breathed upon, 
and improvement companies had not yet ruined. A camel was lying 
down before the open bazars, where sleepy merchants and lazy cus- 
tomers were coming slowly to agreements. There was the odor of 
Latakieh mingled with the unwholesome smell from the loose pavement ; 
there were glitter and color of bright metal and rich stuffs all through 
the arcades, and most picturesque dirt and rags on the passers-by. 

“ Buyee, seven franc,” said a shop-keeper, holding up a fez. 

“T_don’t—propose—to—be—swindled,” answered Mr. Spink, slowly 
and distinctly, and looking the wily Egyptian in the eye. Then he 
added, emphatically, ‘‘ No—too much.” ; 

“ Buyee five franc?” inquired the native, with a backward twist of 
his hand, the true Oriental merchant’s gesture. 

“Two frances; not a cent more,” said Mr. Spink. 

Another shop-keeper made the proposition “six franc,” and a dozen 
more tried to meet Mr. Spink’s terms, but he always answered, “Too 
much,” and at last the ragged street urchins danced about us shouting, 
“Too muchee—too muchee.” Lounging along in this way, a crowd at 
our heels, we came upon a Bedouin standing, his white burnoose thrown 
back, bargaining for some cloth at a booth which was kept by a Greek. 
As he talked he toyed with a rich and beautiful dagger, which evidently 
belonged in the sheath he wore at his side. Mr. Spink’s eye fell on 
the curious weapon, and walking straight up to the man, he pointed to 
it and said, “ How much ?” 

The Bedouin shook his head, sheathed the blade, and stepped back. 
Mr. Spink, following, inquired again, ‘How much ?” and held out five 
shining English sovereigns. 

The splendid suesteg hited said many words in Arabic, swiftly and 


angrily, and began to scowl. At this the Greek shop-keeper attempted 
to interpret. 
will not to sell dagger.” . 

“None of your interference.!”’ said Mr. Spink. 
want by talking plain English ;” and reiterating, “How much »”’ he 
temptingly displayed ten, then twelve bright pieces. ; 

There came a storm of gutturals, and the sheik haughtily glowered 
upon us over his crossed arms. 

The officious merchant again interfered. ‘“ Kalfa say that dagger is 
two hundred year to his father and many grandfather belong. He fear 
the Frank haf eyil-eye. Bad luck come to him what sell his father’s 
dagger.” 

“Hold your tongue!” and Mr. Spink rattled twenty, twenty-five sov- 
ereigns. 

Kalfa trembled, turned pale, put out a hand, cupidity in every joint 
of the clutching fingers, then sharply withdrew it. The pile still grow- 


ing, the lust of gain made ugly spasms about the chief’s great mobile: 


mouth, and suddenly he threw himself upon the clinking heap, hustled 
the yellow pieces into the folds of his girdle, flung down dagger and 
sheath, and hurried away. At a little distance he wheeled, stood at his 
full majestic stature, raised an arm high above his head, and hurled 
forth a torrent of imprecation so swift, so fervid, so terrible that it 
needed interpretation no more than the roar of a maddened wild beast. 
In great clashes of sound that struck fire in the air, it spoke anger, 
hate, revenge—the will to rend, crush, and destroy. It was a curse, 
solemn, savage, and awful. At the climax Kalfa shook both long, 
lithe hands toward us, held them quivering high in the face of heaven, 
brought them down clinched like iron; then with a sweep gathered up 
his burnoose and was gone. 

very lounger about the bazars, the very fellaheen passing with 
burdens, shrank away from us; the hooting gamins stood open- 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


VOLUME XXVIII... No. 1458, 


“ Messrs. Hanpcr & Brotuers have just issued the fifth volume 
of Harper’s Younc Prorix. If anything could ever make us 
willing to be young again, it would be the possession of such a 
volume as this.”—New York Mail and Express. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


AN WEEKLY, 


Published November 25, 1884, may well be called a Thankagiving 
Number. Among the numerous articles and illustrations which 
have reference to the great American festival are, 

“BROOM, A STORY FOR THANKSGIVING-DAY,” 
by Frorence B. Hatrowe with front-page illustration by N. P. 
Saare; “ Thanksgiving on the Farm,” a poem by Mary D. Brine; 
“ Mabel Thinks of What She Has to be Thankful For,” a full- 


e, by W. L. SHEPPARD. 
2 anion to this list of attractions attention may be called to 


an article entitled 
“THE STONES OF THE ‘HOLY CITY,’” 
by Mrs. Lucy C. Liu, and to a beautiful reproduction of 


“ Greuze’s Portrait of His Own Child,” from the original in the 
National Gallery, London. 


HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, $2 00 PER YEAR. 


A specimen. copy of Harerr’s YounG Propix will be sent on 
receipt of four cents in postage stamps. ‘ 
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THE FIRST CONTEST. 


HE great contest of the new Administration will 

begin with the inauguration. It is one which was 
inevitable whenever a change of party control of the 
executive power should occur. It is one also which 
is necessary to confirm and finally to establish admin- 
istrative reform. It is the contest with the party de- 
mand for a clean sweep of the civil service. It is the 
most important question which will confront the Ad- 
ministration, and upon its wise decision the welfare 
of the country largely depends. For unless the pow- 
er of patronage, which has been always so destructive 
a weapon against liberty, shall be restrained, it will 
embarrass and at last overthrow republican govern- 
ment. It is patronage, more than any other cause, 
which has erected ‘‘the barriers between the plain 
people of the nation and the administration of their 


government,” of which Mr. CLEVELAND spoke at 


Bridgeport on the eve of the election. It is the at- 
tempt to maintain those barriers by converting the 
entire civil service into a vast partisan organization 
with which as President he will have to deal, and it 
is pleasant to know that his position in the controver- 
sy is what all good citizens would wish. His course 
as Mayor of Buffalo was determined by the conviction 
which he announced that public office is a public trust, 
and not a party reward. This is the fundamental 
idea of reform. As a candidate for the Governorship 
he wrote frankiy: 

have. no hesitation in saying that I fully approve of the 
principles embodied in the Penpieton bill, .. . and that I should 
be glad to aid in any practical legislation which would give them 
a place in the management of the affairs of the State and of mu- 
nicipalities so far as they can be made applicable thereto.” 

And again: 

“ Subordinates in public places should be selected and retained 
for their efficiency... . The tenure of such places should depend 
on ability and merit.... The system of levying assessments for 
partisan purposes on those holding office or place can not be too 
strongly condemned.” 

As Governor his attention was specifically drawn 
to the methods of reducing tliis principle to practice 
in general administration, and it is to his clear com- 

prehension and steady good faith that the reformed 
system in New York is largely indebted for its estab- 
lishment and enforcement. His chief appointments 
have been made for fitness and efficiency in disregard 
of party pressure. His removal of District-Attorney 
DOWNING against party remonstrance showed both 
his high view of public duty and his courage in per- 
forming it. 
and of good government, and in the face of the bitter 
hostility of a powerful wing of his party, have been in 
themselves acts of reform. The Governor strongly 
recommended the amendment of the State reform bill 
which made the new system mandatory and not dis- 
cretionary in cities, and in his letter accepting the 
nomination for the Presidency he said, in strict ac- 
cordance with his convictions and his official action: 

““The people pay the wages of the public emplovés, and they 
are entitled to the fair and honest work which the money thus paid 
should command. It is the duty of those intrusted with the man- 
agement of these affairs to see that such public service is forth- 
coming. The selection and retention of subordinates in govern- 
ment employment should depend upon their ascertained fitness and 
the value of their work, and they should be neither expected nor 
allowed to do questionable party service. The interests of the 
peopie will be better protected. The estimate of public labor and 
duty will be immensely improved; public employment will be open 
to all who can demonstrate their fitness to enter it. The unseem- 
ly scramble for place under the government, with a consequent im- 
portunity which imbitters official life, will cease, and the public 
departments will not be filled with those who conceive it to be 
their first duty to aid the party to which they owe their places, in- 
stead of rendering patient and honest return to the people.” 
These are his principles and this has been his practice. 
What, then, is the prospect? The pressure upon him 


His vetoes in the interest of the public 


will be tremendous. 
success was ‘‘ warming the boys’ toes,” and it will 
have an immense support. But so will the position 
of the new President. There are, first, his own strong 
convictions and unquailing firmness and courage. 
Very much more than any recent prominent public 
officer he has shown the disposition and the ability to 
withstand evil pressure from his own party or from 
any other source. Then he will rely upon the un- 
doubted public demand for reform which forced the 
passage of the reform bill through a Congress which 
had spat upon it six months before. He will be sus- 
tained by the moral intelligence of both the great par- 
ties. He will at once win the sympathy and support 
of the service itself. He will allay, with the most 
beneficial result, all apprehension of the serious dis- 
turbance in business and public confidence which 
must result from a general party proscription and 
reign of terror in the public service. He will retain 
as a bulwark of his administration the powerful re- 


form sentimert which worked earnestly for his elec- ' 


tion. He will have completed the most vital and ne- 


cessary administrative reform in our history, and have. 


identified his administration with reform as that of 
LINCOLN is identified with emancipation. 

This is the opportunity offered to Mr. CLEVELAND, 
and nothing in his character or career justifies the 
expectation that he will be unequal to it. _He will 
undoubtedly respect and enforce the existing reform 
act. He will also, we haye no doubt, observe its 
spirit in cases which are not covered by its letter. 
We do not mean that no changes will be made, 
nor that Republicans rather than Democrats will 
be appointed. Many changes undoubtedly ought 
to be made, and the old system multiplies offices 
which may well be abolished. We do not forget also 
that the great multitude of minor places are not in 
the President's immediate gift. The larger part of 
the Post-offices, for instance, are filled by the Post- 
master-General. But a President bent upon reform 
and responsible as the Chief Executive would require 
conformity to his general policy of administration. 
If the post-offices are used as party machines, it is the 
President who is called to account, and the mistake of 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS lay in not requiring his Post- 
master-General to respect the opinions of the post- 
masters as the President respected those of the Post- 
master-General. The conflict which awaits the new- 
ly elected President is of the highest importance. It 
is not one of the ordinary partisan character, but one 
in which every patriotic and intelligent citizen of all 
parties will instinctively wish to strengthen his hands. 
It is, in fact, the contest of a good principle of admin- 
istration with a bad one.. It is a conflict to perfect a 
reform which will do more than anything else to di- 
minish political corruption and the ferocity of the 
Presidential campaign, a reform of which it may 
be as truly said as of the English Reform. Bill of 1832, 
that it is ‘*a measure which could never be withdrawn 
without a deadly struggle, nor stand without becom- 
ing a dividing line between the old history of Eng- 
Jand and the new.” 


A GREAT SPECTACLE, 


_ THE spectacle of the fortnight following the elec- 
tion was unprecedented even in this country, and not 
to be paralleled in the history of any other. For five 
months the country had been profoundly agitated by 
the most bitter political controversy, involving a 
change in the executive control of the government. 
The appeal to party spirit—the most perilous passion 
in a republic—was never more fiery or more constant, 
and the secession of a large body of voters from each 
of the parties with which they had been accustomed 
to act was not only significant in itself as revealing 
the real issue of the campaign, but suggestive of the 
extraordinary political disturbance of the country. 
The election took place with marvellous tranquillity. 
The result was announced the next morning, but it 
was evident that the ten million votes of the country 
had been cast almost equally, so far as the choice of 
electors was concerned, and it was immediately ap- 
parent that the actual election would be determined 
by the result in the city of New York. 

Fortunately the election law of this State is ad- 
mirably drawn upon the soundest principles. Each 
voting district, of which there are nearly four thou- 
sand in the State, at the close of the polls counts its 
few hundred votes in the presence of representatives 
of all parties, certifies the result to the county authori- 
ties, and immediately destroys the ballots. From that 
moment, unless some gross fraud can be established, 
which, under the circumstances, is almost impossible, 
the final result is a simple sum in addition. There 
was some confusion until Friday morning, the third 
day after the election, when some of the city papers 
announced a plurality for Mr. CLEVELAND which, 
with a slight variation, was officially confirmed a 
week later. But a claim of fraud or irregularity 
which would change the result was asserted by the 
defeated candidate and his committees, which was re- 
sisted with perfect positiveness of conviction by the 
other party. The excitement was intense, but the 
public peace was unbroken. -It was soon plain that 
no fraud or trick would be attempted, for the law 


Mr. THURMAN’S idea of party 


keeps the count openly in the eye of both parties and 
when the result was declared of a little more than a 
plurality of one thousand votes in ten millions there 
was no excitement, and acquiescence was as complete 
as if there had been a majority of a million. 


This is the spectacle of a truly self-governing na. 


tion. It is the proof of the profound American co). 
viction that liberty is safest under law—that, indeed 
without unquestioning obedience to law there is the 
liberty. It may serve to re-assure those who depre- 
cate the frequency of Presidential elections as dan- 
gerous to the country. This isa radical error. Fre. 
quency of elections is the security of peaceful acqui- 
escence in the result. No mischief can be done ji; 
the short term of the Lower House or of the Execy- 
tive comparable to that of forcible interference with 
the established order. But the probability of such 
interference is greatly increased by lengthening the 
term, and thus postponing the chance of lawfu] 
change. The most conservative influence in a pop- 
ular government is the consciousness that constant 
opportunity is offered legally to conform the policy 
of administration to the views of the people. The 
only serious obstructions to such conformity, when 
elections are frequent, are patronage and actual cor- 
ruption. But the reformed civil service disposes of 
patronage as a corrupting force, and actual buying 
of voters can be checked by a good law like that re- 
cently passed in England. The election of this year 
should renew the confidence of every intelligent 
American in American institutions. 


THANKSGIVING. 


THANKSGIVING comes this year at the end of a sin- 
gularly beautiful Indian summer. During the first 
three weeks of November there was but one rainy 
day, and the weather during all that time was soft 
and serene, with the gentle warmth and the hazy ho- 
rizon which distinguish the season. The beautiful 
days renewed the old contention as to the precise 


| time of the Indian summer and the significance of 


the name. The time, however, is determined by tlie 
alternative names of the season. It is the summer 
of All-saints, and All-saints’ Day is the 1st of Novem- 
ber; and it is the summer of St. Martin, and St. Mar- 
tin’s Day is the 11th of November. It is, of course, 
the mild weather which, after the first frosts, inter- 
venes before the winter. But it is seldom more pro- 
longed, more equable, or more lovely than it has been 
this year, and Thanksgiving is the happy festival in 
which the gracious season fitly culminates. 

It is not so easy to determine the significance of the 
name. The old tradition held that the ‘‘smokiness” 
of the landscape, the haze that overhangs the tranquil 


| hills and fields, was due to fires kindled by the In- 


dians. Mr. WEBSTER used to repeat this tradition. 
But there is another and less familiar but more prob- 
able suggestion, which we remember to have heard on 
the shore of Buzzard’s Bay. When the Pilgrims, in 
the first year of their settlement, were grieving over 
the early sharp frosts in September, the Indians con- 
soled them with the assurance that there would be 
summer yet, and when the milder days in early No- 
vember followed, they naturally said that it was the 
summer promised by the Indians—the Indian summer. 
The most charming description of the season is 1n 
LONGFELLOW’s ‘‘ Evangeline”; the most careful scien- 
tific account of it isin WILSON FLaGe’s Studies in the 
Field and Forest, awork which, with his Year among 
the Trees, is one of the most delightful of its kind. 
The domestic feast of Thanksgiving—the Puritan 
Christmas — fell naturally in this pleasant season 
when life was turning from out-doors into the house. 
It was long an exclusively New England day. But 


as New England people and influences gradually ex- 


tended through the country, the beautiful festival fol- 
lowed. At first it was appointed by the Governor 
upon a different day in different States. But now it 
is a national feast appointed by the President and 
seconded by the Governors. It is a general holiday. 
upon which the churches are opened, families are 
united at dinner, and ministers preach upon public 
affairs. As at Christmas, the genius of hospitality 
and of charity walks abroad. The poor man feels 
the kindly spirit of the day, and the prisoner dines 
well. Evangeline did not know the pleasant day. 
But upon its annual return, in the generous hand and 
kindly voice which bring them food and cheer, the 
forlorn and suffering are still succored by her beng”, 
humane, and devoted spirit. 


MR. BLAINE’S SPEECH AT AUGUSTA. 


Mr. BLaIne’s bitter, unpatriotic, and mischievous 
speech shows what a misfortune the country has es- 
caped. Such a revelation of the spirit that he would 
have brought to the Presidency must go far to reco!” 
cile to his defeat the honorable Republicans who at 
first deeply regretted it. The speech can serve 10 
possible purpose but to rekindle the fires of old ani- 
mosities, and to delay and perplex the solution of one 
of the most difficult of public problems. It 1s a 


dressed to the worst passions, and its plain purpose is 


to array section against section, the colored citizen 


against the white, and the white laborer against the 
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colored. It is the last desperate endeavor of a de- 
feated politician, whose candidacy has rent his party, 
to confuse public sentiment, to exasperate the coun- 
try, and to produce such evil results as may be 


pulous partisan. 


The burden of the speech is the suppression of the 


colored vote in the Southern States, the low wages 
of colored laborers as degrading white labor at the 
North by competition, and the assertion that South- 
ern whites are enemies of the government, and that 
they will now control it to base ends, as they did in 
the days of slavery. But there is no suggestion of 
any remedial measure ; not a word nor a thought of 


statesmanship. Mr. Buatne knows perfectly well 


that the first signs of any such result as he professes 
to anticipate would sweep away the party which was 
responsible for them, and he ought to know that the 
solution of the peculiar problems which are offered 
by the condition of the Southern States is impossible 
so long as the white citizens of those States are re- 
garded and treated as public enemies. 

Unfortunate as the situation in many parts of the 


Southern States may be, every intelligent American 
must rejoice that it was not made by the country a 
pretext for electing a Presidential candidate whom 
many of his own supporters frankly declared to be a 
dishonest man, whose candidacy for such reasons 
enormously reduced his party vote, whose election 
was desired by jobbers and speculators of every de- 
gree, and whose administration would have been sur- 
rounded and swayed by the most demoralizing and 
corrupting influences. The patriotic good sense 
which has prevented his election will deal both with 
the questions that now demand attention and settle- 
ment and with any party which should viciously ob- 
struct such settlement. If any doubt had remained 
of the unworthiness of Mr. BLAINE as a candidate of 
the Republican party, it would be totally dispelled by 
this speech. 


INTOLERANCE OF OPINION, 


IN an admirable article upon “ Political Intolerance” the 
Brooklyn Union points out that the boast that entire free- 
dom of opinion is allowed in the Northern States, while it is 
suppressed in the Southern, is not justified by the conduct 
of many BLAINE supporters. It cites the hanging in effigy 
of St. JOHN, the boycotting of business men in rural commu- 
nities in New York, the public insults to clergymen in Con- 
necticut, and even in Vermont the burning in effigy of a 
most highly respected citizen because he could not honest- 
ly support Mr. BLAINE, as revealing a spirit that would easi- 
ly resort to physical vengeance. 

The Union adds—and its words may well be pondered by 
all intelligent citizens: 


“Such incidents as these—and these are only samples of a great 
number—should teach the North that it has still itself much to 
learn as to the right of freedom of opinion. When party spirit 
has gone to such lengths that men who feel compelled from a sense 
of duty to oppose their party’s candidate are burned in effigy, in- 
jured in business, driven from their pulpits and barely escape mob- 
bing by representatives of the ‘party of moral ideas,’ it is high 
time to call a halt. In fact, the wisdom of the change of adminis- 
tration decreed by the voters has been made even more mani- 
fest since the election than it was before. When men who pro- 
fess to be intelligent, tolerant, and even Christian, have sunk to 
that stage where they confound partisanship with patriotism, and 
betray their open sympathy with a bulldozing even meaner than 
that which they have long condemned in the South, the country 
needs a change, to open their eyes and show them how unpatriotic 
and un-American they have insensibly grown. The lesson of po- 
litical tolerance proves to be one which the North sadly needed to 
learn, and it is not the least beneficent result of CurveLanp’s elec- 
tion that it will teach this lesson.” 


TWO ENTERTAINING BOOKS, 


Two very entertaining books are the Literary Recollections 
of JAMES PaYyN, the novelist, and Fifty Years of London Life, 
or Memoira of a Man of the World, as Mr. EDMUND YATES 
calls his volume of reminiscences. Mr. YaTEs is not an old 
man, for he was born in 1831, and an epoch of fifty years, 
therefore, covers most of his age. But he was the son of an 
actor, and his acquaintance with “the world” of London, 
its noted people and places, began at a very early age. 

His book describes literary and theatrical London of the 
last thirty years, and recalls most that is familiar to many 
Americans of the same age with the author. It is a fluent, 
sketchy, brisk, and amusing book, and valuable as a picture 
of the life of a London Bohemian. For this reason the 
hook will be of service to yonng men burning to go and do 
likewise, 
Veals also the difficulties and the character of the profes- 
‘ional literary life. But its bright, vivacious, and cheery 
lone makes it very pleasant gossip. . 

_ Both books depict the same general life which is familiar 
'n the lives of DicKENS and THACKERAY, who were what 
'HACKERAY would have called the “ prizemen” of the last 
seneration of the English and the London professional lit- 
“rary Class. Pendennis describes much of the actnal London 
life which is described by EpMUND YatTEs, and THACKERAY 
— lost the feeling of camaraderie with all his literary 
'rethren. He used to describe the deep feeling of appre- 
hension with whieh they all regarded ANaUs REAcH when 
le appeared, lest a star had arisen which would outshine 
—_ all. THACKERAY is a frequent figure in Mr. YaTEs’s 
2 which gives a full account of the THACKERAY and 
- TEs difficulty at the Garrick Club—a difficulty in which 
JTACKERAY was too sensitive until YaTEs was unwisely ad- 
‘ ised by Dickrns. The two great authors were never really 
ao There is a certain simplicity in the way in which 
roth Mr. YaTEs and Mr. Payn take the public into their 
pha ufidence, and it is probably very difficult for a man who 
‘tites such a book to perceive how he himself appears in it. 


wrought by the words of a disappointed and unscru- 


Mr. Payn’s book is in a different key, but it re- 


THE CONGO CONFERENCE. 


THE Conference which is now sitting at Berlin to con- 
cert measures for developing trade and for regulating an- 
nexation of territory in Central Africa is a very significant 
event. As stated by Prince BisMARCK, the three main 
questions are free navigation and trade upon the Congo 
River and upon the river Niger, and the formalities of an- 
nexation, which last word is apparently a euphemism for 
conquest. The Prince said that questions of sovereiguty 
would not be now considered. 

England and Portugal, however, each asserts certain 
“ claims” in mid-Africa. England accedes to free naviga- 
tion and trade upon the Niger, but holds that the surveil- 
lance should not be international, bnt British, because Eng- 
land is the sole or chief proprietary power upon the lower 
Niger. , Portugal, also, admits the principle of free naviga- 
tion upon the African rivers, and does not wish to establish 
a restrictive tariff upon the Congo. But she would exact 


tuxes from the trade sufficient to maintain the liberty and 


safety of person and property. Portugal would furnish the 
police for the Congo and England for the Niger at the ex- 
pense of whomsoever it might concern. 

The question of rival jurisdiction upon the Dark Conti- 
nent is not one that can be easily adjusted. But the Con- 
ference, following upon the voyages of Mr. STANLEY which 
have opened the way for further exploration and trade, 
forecasts the advance of civilization into Africa. Mr. STAN- 
LEY is in Berlin, and is said to deny the claims of Portu- 
guese control of the mouth of the Congo. The action of 
the Conference will be watched with great interest, and its 
conclusions must uecessarily be important. 


FIGHTING FOR CHARITY, 


: MAYOR EDSON has done well in directing the Police Com- 
missiouers to prohibit the sparring exhibitions, as they are 
called, which are but a milder name for prize-fights. The 
law prohibits the latter, and the Mayor not unnaturally 
assumes that when professional boxers are forbidden to 
fight with fists,and put on gloves, the encounter is sub- 
stantially the same thing, and the different name and form 
are merely an evasion. 

Judge BARRETT ruled that he must discharge certain 
pugilists who were brought before him charged with an in- 
tention to break the law in a prize-fight which was an- 
nounced as a sparring match. The Judge held that friend- 
ly sparring with gloves, with no intent of serious injury or 
contention, was not forbidden, and that if the friendly spar- 
ring degenerated into a fight, the police could interfere. 
This is rather an air-line. But as Mr. LAFLIN, one of the 
pugilists, declares, in a letter to the Herald, that he boxes 
“in the interest of charity,” Judge BARRETT’s decision 
seemed to be expedient. But the same evening the “ friend- 
ly match” became so furious that the police interfered and 
arrested the boxers. 

That the Madison Square Garden, when filled by the au- 
dience which assembles to see a“ fight in the interest of 
charity,” is a school of the Christian virtues and graces, or 
that the spectacle tends to promote public order and de- 
cency, and should be tolerated and encouraged by the law, 
is perhaps not perfectly clear. But we admit that it is a 
great improvement upon the disgusting and imbruting spec- 
tacle of the furious pummelling of a human being into a 
jelly which is known as “the ring” and the “ manly art.” 
If the “sparring matches” “in the interest of charity” are 
to replace the “ prize-fights,” public decency will certainly 
be the gainer. But the probability of such a result is evi- 
dently very small, 


THE MUSICAL TOURNAMENT, 


WHETHER the musical partisan feeling of the time in 
London when the rallying cry was “One God, one FarRI- 
NELLI!” is to be revived in New York, remains to be seen. 
But when the programme of one opera-house, in allusion to 
the other honsé, speaks of “the people who only go to hear 
a few vocal solos and duos,” it is evident that feeling is al- 
ready very warm, and that the glove is thrown down. The 
contest is in fourm a rivalry between the Italian and the 
modern German opera, and at the beginning two advan- 
tages appear upon the German side. ; 

One is the freshness and novelty of the music itself. The 
other is the tronble which has appeared among “ the people 
who ouly go to hear a few vocal solos and duos.” Their 
manager is not satisfied with the manner in which certain 
pecuniary aid is paid to him, and he threatens to withdraw 
the chief exrécutante of the vocal solos. Should he persist, 
dark night and woe would instantly descend upon the pros- 
pects of “the people,” etc. 

The opening of the German opera at the new Opera-house 
was very successful. The audience was large and brilliant, 


_and nobody apparently fell asleep except some denizens of 


the boxes who regard the opera as an arena for the exhibi- 
tion of their own clothes and gems, and not as a “ temple 
of art.” The Tannhduser was admirably mounted and sung, 
and although one of the critics insisted that the result was 
a drawn game between the boxes, which took the French 
view, that the music is tedious, and the galleries and aisles, 
which held to the German conviction, that itisdivine. Yet 
the general verdict was one of great satisfaction. It is 
hardly probable, however, that the German opera—that is 
to say, the Wagnerian opera—can ever take the place of 
the Italian as a purely fashionable amusement. It is too 
serious, and requires a very different kind of interest and 
attention from those that the world of fashion is accus- 
tomed to bestow upon the opera. But there is no reason 
to doubt that the German season which is now auspicious- 
ly opened will proceed Satisfactorily and successfully. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue late Dr. Wiut1am Porter, for ten years Superintendent of 
the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, will be missed 


by the inmates, for whose sanitary condition he did so much. It 


was he who prescribed the general system of diet and hygiene 
which has contributed to their health. ~ His devotion to work was 
enthusiastic, and his rare intelligence will give permanence to the 
results of his industry, His associates have adopted a minute ex- 


pressive of their gratitude for his professional labors and for his 
spirit of true benevolence. 

—Mr. Henry M. Sranuty, the eminent African explorer, is one 
of the most important of the technical advisers before the Congo 
Conference at Berlin. Probably no living man possesses so thor’ 
ough a knowledge ofthe Congo and of the vast territory through 
which it flows as the author of Through the Dark Continent, puls- 
lished by Harper & Brorners, in which Mr. Sranixy narrates -the 
adventures that attended his exploration of that mighty river. 

—The memory of the late ALExanprer H. Sreeuens is held in 
esteem by the people of this country North and South, and among | 
the contributors to the memorial fund in his honor are the Hon. 
Wittiam M. Evarts and Mr. Jonn KEtty, each of whom sat with 
the Georgia statesman in Congress. 

—Some men have greatness thrust upon them. Dr. ScuweEnin- 
GER, of Munich, having cured Prince Bismarck of obesity, hasbeen 
made “ extraordinary professor” at Berlin. But his new colleagues 
at the institution do not take kindly to him, and Dr. ScowEninGER 
challenged the rector to fight a duel, which he declined to do, 

—Fifty years ago Mrrssonier’s drawings fetched from five to 
eight dollars apiece, and while making them he was so poor that 
his luncheon consisted of a raw apple, and his dinner of soup, 
bread, and fried potatoes, his total living expenses for six montlis 
being ten dollars. 3 

—Captain Ericsson, though more than @ghty years old, has few 
of the physical traits of an octogenarian. Neither his hair nor his 
beard is gray. Twenty-three years ago his little Monitor saved 
the day in Hampton Roads by putting the Merrimac to flight. He 
lives in a modest way in this city, and still applies his mind to in- 
ventions of various kinds. 

—Epuunp Yates on Dickens: “In regard to the friend- 
ship which Dickens vouchsafed me, I have been frequently asked, 
‘Did he come up to the expectations you had formed of him? was 
Dickens, the man, as lovable as Dickens, the author?’ and I have 
always replied, ‘ Yes, wholly.’ All the kindness of heart, geniali- 
ty, generosity, appreciation of whatever could be appreciated in 
others, manly independence, hatred of humbug, all the leading 
qualities of his books, were component parts of his nature.” 

—The Paris press has been attacking Mile. Van Zanprt, the 
American singer, with suspicious unanimity. A cable dispatch 
gives the following explanation : “‘ She will not purchase the favor 
of Boulevard critics by money or otherwise. She poses a little as 
a hoyden, but is thoroughly well-behaved, and is admitted into the 
best French society. Her cheek-bones are high, her forehead, 
brows, and eyes show intensity of character and intellect, and her 
mouth is simply perfect. The hair is auburn, and has narrowly 
escaped being sandy. She abhors the stage, and sings only be- 
cause she wants money. She is not luxurious in tastes or habits, 
and her dream of happiness is the tranquil life of an American or 
English home.” 

—One of the ornaments of Prince Bismarcx’s audience chamber 
is a marble bust of Count von Moltke, the base of which is en- 
circled by a wreath of laurel and oak leaves bound with a broad 
ribbon of black, red, and yellow. Portraits of Braconsriip and 
Tuuers face each other. 

—Some time ago General D1 Cxsnota presented a cast of an 
original Babylonian cylinder to Mr. J. F. X. O’Conor, an American 
pupil of Professor Haupr. The cylinder contained an inscription 
in Assyrian cuneiform letters, which Mr. O’Conor has translated, 
and which refers to Nebuchadnezzar and the magnificent buildings 
of Babylon. 

—Mr. Anprew Lane writes that when a boy somebody gave him 
a copy of Engar A. Por’s lurid tales, which greatly frightened 
him. “Every night I expected to wake up iu my coffin, having 
been prematurely buried; or to hear sighs in the area, followed by 
light, unsteady footsteps on the stairs, and then to see a lady, all 
in a white shroud, stained with blood and clay, stagger into my 

m. I had as bad a time of it in the night-watches as any hap- 
py British child has survived.” | 

—It is now thirty-four years since Jonn C. Catnoun was buried 
in St. Philip’s church-yard, Charleston, South Carolina. On the 
13th of November his body was disinterred, and placed in a sar- 
cophagus of Vermont granite, which had been ordered at a cost, of 
$3000 by the State Legislature. Among those present at the cere- 
mony was ex-Judge MaGratu, who acted as Marshal of the day 
when CaLHoun was buried. The coffin was well preserved, as was 
a wreath of laurel and cypress that had been lying on it for thirty- 
four years. The sarcophagus rests upon the site of the old grave, 
and is a beautiful and impressive memorial. 

—In a letter written by Mr. Carty Le to his wife during his ab- 
sence in Germany he speaks of his desire to return “ even to sooty 
London” from “ these strange sleepless, nervous, indescribable for- 
eign parts.” ‘‘It seems to me,” he adds, “that I shall be rather 
unwilling to get upon the road again were I once fairly home.” 

— Although the newspapers have announced that Madame Parrtt 
has bought a handsome billiard table and sent it to her castle in 
Wales, it is not she who plays the game, but Nico.in1. 

—G Eliot's Life as Related in Her Letters and Journals is 
the title of the forth-coming work by her husband, Mr. J. W. Cross, 
who has arranged her letters and journals so as to make practical- 
ly an autobiography. The famous novelist was wont to lay bare 
her mind with great frankness before her various correspondents. 

—Mr. Martruew ARnOxp will soon resign his position as Inspect- 
or of Schools, in order to make an extended tour in this country. 

—Sir Wittram Tuomson, of the University of Edinburgh, is one 
of the directors of the railroad at the Giant’s Causeway, where elec- 
tricity is successfully used as a motive power. At Mr. Crravs W. 
Fievp’s request, he recently made an examination of the New York 
elevated roads, and reported that the same motive power could be 
applied to them with a great saving in the cost of running. The 
experiment will soon be tried. 

—Professor TyNDALL claims to be a descendant of Trspa.x the 
translator of the Bible, and to have a yearly inconie of only $6,000. 
Six years after he left school he was a civil engineer’s assistant at 
a salary of five dollars a week. “ I have often wondered since,” he 
says, ‘at the amount of genuine happiness which a young fellow 
of regular habits, not caring for either pipe or mug, may extract 
from pay like that.” Subsequently when studying at Marburg, 
Germany, he “ worked without weariness sixteen hours a day.” 

—Mr. W. T. Dannat’s large picture of four life-size strolling 
Spanish musicians, which was perhaps the best executed and most 
important American contribution to the last Paris Salon, is now 
at Mr. Scnaus’s gallery. It is a wonderful piece of realism, flavored 
to a highly suggestive degree with the personality of the author. 

—Captain Hriepotytr Nicotas, the instructor of the Fencers’ 
Club, who also provides for its gastronomic comfort, is a small, 
wiry, accomplished fencer, who teaches the art with science added 
to common-sense, and is not distressed if some of his pupils are 
content to use it as a means of light physical exercise rather than 
as an exhibition of expert skill. 

—The late Earl of Malmesbury saw the ex-Emperor Napo.ron 
the Third at Wilhelmshdhe, who, during half an hour, “ conversed 
with me as calmly as in the best days of his life, with a dignity 
and resignation which might be that of a fatalist, bat could hardly 
be obtained from any other creed. When I saw him again I found 
him much more depressed at the destruction of Paris and at the 
anarchy prevailing over France than he was at his own misfor- 


‘tunes ; and that the Communists should have committed such hor- 


rors in the presence of their enemies, the Prussian armies, appear- 
ed to him the very acme of humiliation and of national infamy.” 
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FROM POST TO FINISH.* 
A RACING ROMANCE. 


By HAWLEY SMART, 


Avtuor or “ Barezixr Laneton,” “ Bounn to Wry,” 
**Tux Great FTO., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
POOR OLD DANCER. 


Tue two ladies in St. Leonard’s Place were a 
little at cross-purposes that night. Mrs. Rocking- 
ham was absorbed in the idea of receiving the 
bride of her son’s election to-morrow morning, 
while Ellen, it need scarcely be said, with a lover 
of her own t@ say yea or nay to, could hardly be 
expected to keep a proposed sister-in-law in mind. 

“It will be a terrible thing if we don’t like her,” 
murmured Mrs. Rockingham at length. 

“T wonder what Gerald will say to it,” respond- 
ed Ellen, who had jast awoke to the fact that 
her brother was head of the family, and that it 
behooved her to acquaint him at once with her 
engagement. 

“ Yes, it will be very awkward,” rejoined Mrs. 
Rockingham. “He is so masterful and hot-tem- 
pered, and yet if we don’t like her it’s absurd to 
pretend we do.” 

The termination of this last remark recalled 
Ellen from her dream-land just as she was about 
indignantly to protest against Mr. Thorndyke be- 
ing called hot-tempered. 

“Don’t worry yourself about it beforehand, 
mamma. We are bound to accept this girl for 
Gerald’s sake, if he insists on marrying her. In 
the mean time, remember, I have seen Miss Grey- 
son, and can assure yuu she is quite presentable, 
and rather pretty. Some people, I dare say, 
would admire her a good deal.” 

John Thorndyke was right: if Ellen loved him 
there was likely to be very little differing between 
them. The suddenness with which she had 
changed sides, and adopted his view with regard to 


‘Gerald’s marriage, promised well for the answer 


she should give him to-morrow. 
Mrs. and Miss Rockingham were not women to 
do things by halves, and when Gerald and his 


Jiancée arrived the next morning in St. Leonard’s 


Place, they welcomed the latter with great cordi- 
ality. Dollie had come prepared, if she could, to 
make friends with Mrs. Rockingham, and to main- 
tain a polite neutrality with Ellen ; but the latter 
had coinpletely disarmed her by the warmth of 
her greeting. She seized the earliest opportunity 
of drawing Dollie a little apart, and then said: 
“T want you to let by-gones be by-gones. You 
must forgive me if, in the first instance, I did not 
like “the idea of having you for a sister-in-law. 
You must make allowances for the bitterness of 
having lost our old home, the home of our raée 
for the last two hundred years and more. You 
must remember that the Rockinghams of Cran- 
ley were wont in their pride to think themselves 
mates for any in the land, and that a woman’s 


first idea would be that Gerald should restore the | 


fortunes of his house by marriage; and lastly, 


. bear in mind, no sister ever thought any one good 


enough for an only brother.” 

All this said in Ellen’s most winning tones 
was quite enough to break down the reserve in 
which Dollie had intrenched herself. 

“Of course you didn’t like it,” she replied, 


“I always told him you But 


then, you see, I love him.” 
“Yes, and you must recollect, Dollie—I may 


-call you so, may I not ?—that I did not know in 


those days all. you had done for him. It was 
vou put him in the way of earning his own living 
—not quite the one we should have chosen, per- 
haps ; but he is such a succéss, no Yorkshire girl 


who belonged to him could help being proud of . 


him.” 

“ Yes, Miss Rockingham,” cried the girl, as her 
eves sparkled and her cheeks flushed with tri- 
umph, “he won the Two Thousand on the wick- 
edest colt we ever had at Riddleton.” 

“He always could ride,” replied Ellen, “ and 
I am told that you are as good as he in the hunt- 
ing field.” 

“Neither Gerald nor Miss Greyson made the 
slightest allusion to his novitiate. It was not 
that he cared much about its being known. It 
was all past and gone now, but he thought it 
would pain his mother and sister to learn that 
he had passed some little time as a stable-boy. 
At present they never questioned but what he 
had been requested as a particular favor to ride 
in the Two Thousand Guineas in consequence of 
his prowess with the York and Ainstey, and then, 
at Dollie’s suggestion, had adopted it as a pro- 
fession. After a short talk with Gerald, Mrs. 
Rockingham, who has been agreeably surprised 
at the appearance of her future daughter-in-law, 
comes across to improve her acquaintance with 
Dollie, and thereby occasions a change of part- 
ners. 

“ Well, Nell,” said Gerald, as his sister took a 
chair beside him, “I hope you will get on with 
my wife.” 

“1 think so,”’ replied Ellen ; ‘‘ at all events, we 
have one point in common, to wit, our love for 
your precious self. But, Gerald, how long are 
you going to stay with us?” 

“TI must leave this afternoon. I have some 
business at Riddleton I want to see old Greyson 
about, and then I must hurry back to Newmar- 
ket. I had great trouble to snatch these two 
days as it was. I should soon lose my business 
if I didn’t attend to it,and you know it is the 
height of the racing season.” 

‘“T have something to tell you before you go,” 
said Miss Rockingham, speaking slowly. “ Yes- 
terday, after you left, Mr. Thorndyke asked me to 
marry him. I asked for a few hours to think 
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over my answer, and this morning I wrote to say 


I would.” 

“And now you come to me as head of the 
family, Nell, to ask my consent,” exclaimed Ger- 
ald, laughing. “My dear sister, you have my 
heartiest congratulations. Thorndyke seems, 
from the little I have seen of him, a right good 
sort, and, at all events, he won’t be ashamed of 
his brother-in-law, Jim Forrest.” 

“ Ah, Gerald,” replied Ellen, as she yielded both 
her hands to his brotherly clasp, “‘ you must make 
allowances for my old-fashioned prejudices. If I 
have overcome in some measure the creed in which 
I was brought up, it is due to Mr. Thorndyke’s 
teaching.” 

“ Ah, you’ve learned at last that the world can 
get on without Rockinghams. Yes, it’s a sad 
thing to say in these days of high education, but 
I owe my present comfortable position and in- 
come not to Harrow and Cambridge, but to the 
accident of being of small stature, and to the 
teaching of old Western, the stud-groom at Cran- 
ley. By-the-way, I suppose you know the old 
place is to be sold in September ?” 

“No; of course I knew it must be, but had not 
heard when it was to take place. It really makes 
no difference, and yet somehow, Gerald, it will 
seem a wrench. You have no idea, I suppose, 
who will buy it?” 

“No; we have failed to find a purchaser for 
it. To be disposed of by public auction is its 
fate now.” 

“ You will be up here for the races this time, I 
suppose ?” said Ellen, inquiringly. 

“Yes. I made the mistake last vear of being 
ashamed of my trade. I shall not fall into it 
again. As luck would have it, no harm was 
done; but it is much too risky an experiment to 
repeat. Besides, my incognito is at an end.” 

“Yes; and, Gerald dear, I’ll own to verv 
mixed feelings about it. I am half proud, half 
ashamed, and mamma is much the same—proud 
of your skill in the saddle, but a little sore that a 
Rockingham should be riding for hire.” 

‘** Nonsense, Nell; one might as well be a 
jockey as a cab proprietor, and two or three of 
the nobility are in that line. But it’s time I was 
going. Good-by; good-by, mother. You'll come 
to the station and see me off, Dollie »” 

(zerald was rather silent on his way to the sta- 
tion. He was turning over in his mind two rath- 
er important suggestions that had been made to 
him during his present flying visit to York. One 
was that of Mr. Writson, namely, that he should 
endeavor to get Lord Whitby to exercise some 
pressure on Cuthbert Elliston with regard to those 
promissory notes. That the consensus of public 
opinion was more likely to bring a man situated 
like Elliston to terms than legal measures the old 
lawyer knew well, to say nothing of there being 
no legal measures possible in this case. Gerald 
knew he could depend upon Writson’s opinion, 
and though his distaste for invoking foreign aid 
in his family affairs was such that had it only 
concerned himself he would have undoubtedly let 
the whole matter go, still he recognized that it 
behooved him to recover as much of the money as 
he could for his mother and sister. Secondly, 
there was Dollie’s idea that a big race might be 
got out of the Dancer, and it was to sound Bill 
Greyson on that point that he was now going 
Riddleton. 

“* Good-by, dearest,” he said, as the train glided 
into the station. “ You will see me again in a 
few weeks, for I mean to gratify your curiosity 
and ride at York this time.” 

“Mind you do, and win,” replied Dollie, with a 
bright little nod of adieu. ‘Give father and mo- 
ther my love, and don’t forget to write.” 

Gerald was a little nonplussed on arriving at 
the Moor Farm with his reception. The trainer 
seemed very pleased to see him, but welcomed 
him hat in hand, and_as “ Mr. Rockingham.” 

“Very glad indeed to see you, sir. The late 
Squire was a liberal master to me at one time, 
and it was not altogether my fault that he took 
his horses away from Riddleton. But what will 
vou do, Mr. Rockingham’? Will you walk 
through the stables first,and then have some 
lunch, or will you have something to eat at once ?” 

“ Thanks, Greyson. I am very much pressed 
for time, so if you will let me, Ill have some- 
thing to eat first, and I can talk to you at the 
same time. Dollie tells me you have got the 
Dancer back upon your hands.” 

“Yes; Sir Marmaduke got such a sickener over 
the Hunt Cup that he sent the horse back the 
following week,” replied the trainer, sententious- 
ly. “It was enough to make him; but you rode 
in the race, sir, and know all about it.” 

“Yes, and I did think it was going to be his 
day. I thought Blackton had us all safe, when 
the Dancer suddenly shut up, without rhyme or 
reason.” 

“Yes; he'll never get a better chance, and 
it’s hopeless to train him. He’s been a good 
horse to me, but I don’t think any one else will 
ever get a turn out im.” 

“What do you mea 
Gerald. 

“Sell him the very/firs opportunity, and with 
a view to that I shall enter him for the two big 
back end handicaps. After his exhibition at 
Ascot he is safe to be thrown in, and he may 
catch somebody’s fancy who wants to go for a 
big stake without very much risk. As I said be- 
fore, he’s been a good horse to me, but J don’t 
trust him again.” 

Curious—“a big stake without very much 
risk.” Was this not the very chance Ger- 
ald was seeking,and two very good judges had 
foreseen that the Dancing Master was a possible 

medium through which that desirable consumma- 
tion might be achieved. Sir Marmaduke, in the 
first instance, had hit off what Gerald began to 
believe was the necessary combination when he 
had leased the horse with a view to winning the 
Leger ; to wit, that the Dancing Master would 
run honest in his, Gerald’s, hands, and no one 


do with him inquired 


else’s. Now Greyson saw a great opportunity in 
either the Cesarewitch or Cambridgeshire ; but, 
strange to say, that it was essential Gerald should 
ride did not seem to have occurred to the astute 
trainer. But the idea was rapidly spreading 
through Gerald’s mind that this might really be 
so, and that in his hands the horse might once 
more do his best, and carry off another big race. 

“There are worse speculations about than that,” 
he said at length, “and it won’t signify however 
light the weight they put upon him. He has got 
such a name as a bad-tempered coward, that no- 
thing but an enormous outlay of money will ever 
make him a strong favorite. The public have 
lost faith in him.” 

‘¢ And so has the owner and trainer,” said Grey- 
son, laughing. ‘ Would you like to see him, sir?” 

by all means. 
remember me ?”’ 

“I'll pound it he will. They’ve wonderful 
memories, have horses, and strongish likes and 
dislikes. I'd a line from Pipes,” continued the 
trainer, as he led the way toward the stables to 
the left of the house, “ when he sent the Dancer 
back. ‘Put up who you like on him,’ he wrote, 
‘but never Blackton; the horse can’t bear him, 
and has tried to savage him more than once. If 
Sir Marmaduke would give him another chance, I 
should advise another jockey.’ ” 

As Greyson opened the door of his box the 
Dancing Master turned his head, cast a sinister 
glance at the new-comers as though recommend- 
ing thein to keep themselves to themselves as far 
as he was concerned, and then resumed some ap- 
parently elaborate researches in his manger. The 
horse certainly took no notice of Gerald, but no 
sooner did it hear his whisper of “ Poor old Dan- 
cer!” than it turned its head sharply with a short 
grunt of satisfaction, and unmistakably gazed 
wistfully toward the corner from which the voice 
had come, 

“Go up to him, sir; only be careful,” said the 
trainer. 

Gerald walked boldly up to the horse’s head, 
once more whispering “ Poor old Dancer !’’ as he 
did so. The gray laid back his ears viciously as 
he approached, but upon hearing his voice the 
second time apparently changed his mind, and 
rubbed his black muzzle against his visitor’s 
waistcoat when he reached his shoulder. 

“Well, sir,” said the trainer, no little aston- 
ished, “I never saw him do that before to any 
one. Did he ever to you when you looked after 
him ?” 

“Yes, but only now and then. Still, he always 
seemed to take notice when I talked to him; 


though,” added Gerald, laughing, “ he didn’t take | 


much heed of what I said. He looks well.” 


** He’s always well,” returned Greyson ; “ never — 


been sick nor sorry yet. I wish some of the oth- 


ers had his constitution. Now here’s Caterham,” | 


he exclaimed, as he threw open the door of an 
adjoining box, “a clipper, but as delicate a horse 
as ever I trained. We couldn’t make anything 
of him last autumn; but he’s wonderfully well 
now, and should do your cousin, Mr. Elliston, a 
rare turn whenever his time comes.” 

“Which will be about October, I suppose ?” 


.said Gerald. 


“T can’t say, sir. Mr. Elliston is not commu- 
nicative, nor are his orders open secrets even 
when I get them.” 

Gerald took the hint, and asked no further 
questions. He strolled carelessly through the 
stables, and honestly complimented the trainer 
upon the blooming condition of more than one of 
his charges. As they walked back to the house 
he said, carelessly, “I suppose you'll keep the 
Dancer in strong work ?”’ 

“T shall train him so that he can be easily 
wound up.for either Cesarewitch or Cambridge- 
shire, if any one wants to buy him with a view to 
those handicaps; but as my horse he’ll start for 
neither.” 

“Well, Greyson, thanks very much. The nags, 
take ’em all round, look wonderfully well; and 
now I must be off. I shall hardly catch the train 
as it is.” 

“Oh yes, you will, sir. My trap’s at the door, 
and you’ve a good five minutes in hand.” 

“Good-by. Kind regards to Mrs. Greyson, and 
say how sorry I am to have missed her,” said Ger- 
ald, as he leaped into the dog-cart. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
CRANLEY GOES TO THE HAMMER. 


Tue weeks slipped by since Gerald’s return to 
Newmarket, and as yet he had had no opportunity 
of unburdening himself to Lord Whitby, and as- 
certaining whether the peer would exercise such 
social pressure as lay at his command to compel 
Cuthbert Elliston to restore some of the money 
which he had borrowed from Alister Rocking- 
ham. . Lord Whitby, indeed, had only attended 
one race meeting of late, and that was Goodwood, 
where Gerald had no opportunity of speaking to 
him in private. York races had come round 
again, and Lord Whitby had announced his in- 
tention of being there to see his horses run, and 
then, perhaps, Gerald might find the desired op- 
portunity. The peer was in rare good humor; 
the year had been a procession of triumphs so 
far. The Great Yorkshire Stakes and sundry oth- 
er valuable prizes at Doncaster and Newmarket 
were apparently at his mercy, and he bid fair to 
be returned at the head of the poll when the re- 
turn of the principal winners of the season should 
be issued. York race week, too, was to see the 
irrevocable sale of Cranley, and Gerald reflected 
ruefully that though he had thought his coup out, 
and was quite determined to play for it, yet, if it 
came off, it would be too late to save “The Chase.” 
He had resolved, if he could, to try and win the 
Cambridgeshire with the Dancing Master, arguing 
that no weight there was any probability of his 
being allotted could prevent him if only the horse 
chose to do his best. Still, this experiment could 


I wonder whether he'll 


not be tried till the end of October, and the lands 
of the Rockinghams were to come to the ham. 
mer in August. Gerald could see no possibility 
of saving the home of his ancestors. Men 1, 
advance money on the possibility of a big race 
coming off in one’s favor are not to be met wit), - 
and that was about the sum total of security that 
Gerald could proffer for such a sum as would en). 
able him to redeem Cranley Chase. 

What Greyson might want for the Dancing 
Master was a thing that Gerald had never trou. 
bled himself to consider, It was no part of his 
scheme to buy the horse; he considered that 


“such money as he could spare he should want for 


betting purposes, and that he would be able to 
induce the trainer to run him in consideration of 
being put on to win a comfortable stake. Ger. 
ald’s idea was to back the horse very quietly and 
gradually as soon as betting began about the 
Cambridgeshire, but not to disclose his plan to 
Greyson until he had got the best part of the sum 
he meant to speculate with duly invested. The 
one flaw in his scheme was this: there was al. 
ways the possibility of some one buying the Dan- 
cing Master on the same speculation, and not car- 
ing particularly about “ Jim Forrest’s” riding for 
him, and it was quite part of Gerald’s belief that 
nobody but himself could induce the horse to do 
his best. He was young, and who shall blame 
him if his head was just a little turned by suc- 
cess? Besides, had not his late employer, Sir 
Marmaduke, taken the same view of the case, 
and was not Sir Marmaduke accounted exceed. 
ingly wise among the younger generation of 
tufites ? 

Gerald went up to York, as in duty bound, with 
slightly mingled feelings. He had schooled him- 
self to drop all false pride about his profession 
by this, bat he did feet seriously anxious to acquit 
himself with distinction on what might be termed 
his own dunghill. Half the people on the Knaves- 
mire, he was aware, would know that “Jim For- 
rest” was young Rockingham. Besides, would 
not the lady of hig love be there to see, and it 
would never do to go down in the lists before all 
this goodly company. He was to ride, moreover, 
a red-hot favorite for the Yorkshire Stakes be- 
longing to Lord Whitby, which the prophets de- 
clared to a man could not lose, and of the men- 
dacious utterances of racing seers Gerald by this 
had seen something. 

But Gerald was destined to hear a bit of news 
on his arrival at York that roused his ire not a 
little, and determined him to lose no time in 
bringing any pressure he could command to bear 
upon Cuthbert Elliston. He was having his din- 
ner quietly in the coffee-room of Harker’s Hotel, 
when his attention was attracted by hearing his 
own name mentioned by one of two individuals. 
who were dining in the adjoining box. 

“Yes,” continued the speaker, ‘“ he was a rare 
sportsman was poor Squire Rockingham, and car- 
ried on the game merrily. He was a bold bettor, 
too, terrible bold, but the Ring outstaid him, as 
rv ulways do when men dash it down as he 

id ” 


“Ah! all Cranley’s to come to the hammer. 
There’s a nice bit of grazing land. I mean to 
have it if it goes reasonable. Lot 34; here you 
are ;” and the speaker evidently referred to a sale 
catalogue. 

“I wonder who'll buy the Chase itself?” said 
the tirst speaker. 

“Well, it’s a bit of a secret, so you must not 
go gabbling it all about the city; but Lawyer 
Pearson always manages what law business I 
have. I consulted him about this bit of land | 
want to buy on Friday. Now I chance to have 
a nephew in the office, and I often have a chat 
with him, and we got talking over the big Cran- 
ley sale. He told me they had three or four com- 
missions to buy at a price, and one, he said, from 
the family.” 

“Ah! that ’d be for the Chase. I'll be main 
glad if the Rockingzhams can contrive to keep tlie 
Chase, and so ’!] many another.” 

“Oh, but this chap isn’t a Rockingham exact- 
ly. He’s one of the family, no doubt, but one 
the country-side don’t care much about. York- 
shire was no better for Cuthbert Elliston’s win- 
ning the Leger, nor the poor Squire either, that 
ever I heard.” 

“No, I don’t think folk will be much pleased 
at Mr. Elliston taking Alister Rockingham’s 

lace.” 

“No; he’s a cross-bred ’un, that Elliston. In 
the days the poor Squire had winners half York- 
shire was in the swim; but Mr. Elliston and Pear- 
son always eat their own cake, and don’t wat 
any one to help them.” 

Gerald drew his breath hard as he listened to 
the above. What! Cuthbert Elliston, his detest- 
ed cousin, master of the Chase! Could Heaven 
look calmly down upon such iniquity? The man 
who had robbed his father sitting down in that 
much-loved home upon the proceeds of his frauds 
seemed to Gerald too monstrous. It mattered 
little who had the Chase, but any one rather than 
Cuthbert Elliston. Nothing would grate upon 
the feelings of him and-his more than the idea 
of his cousin installed at the Chase. If he could 
prevent that, he would at any cost, but the ques- 
tion was, could he? He.was.in no position to 
bid against Cuthbert for its possession, and if his 
cousin could afford to buy it, who was to prevent 
him? He must see Writson to-morrow before 
the racing began; and even as the idea passed 
through his mind it was almost effaced by the 
rapid after-thought, what was the good of seeing 
Writson? Then he resolved to go to bed betimes, 
and see Lord Whitby the first thing next morn- 
ing. If that nobleman chose to help him, he 
might, at all events, prevent Elliston buying the 

ase, 

True to his resolution, Gerald presented him- 
self at the Black Swan the next morning, and 
sent up his name to Lord Whitby, with a request 
that he would see him for a few minutes. It 
rather annoyed Gerald to find that he a 
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not a little attention among the servants and 
-Joungers, but he had made up his mind that must 
be. His story was, of course, public property 
now, and there were plenty of people in York 
who knew young Rockingham by sight, as well 
as many more who as race-goers were familiar 
with the features of Jim Forrest, the jockey. 
However, a few minutes, and a waiter requests 
him to step upstairs, and ushers him into a sit- 
ting-room, where he finds Lord Whitby lounging 
over the débris of his breakfast. 

“Sit down, Mr. Rockingham,” said that noble- 
man, greeting him with that rather studied po- 
liteness which was one of his most marked attri- 
butes, until such time as circumstances stirred 
the tempest of his wrath, when his language was 
apt to be more forcible than polished. “I am 


afraid this sale must grate upon your feelings | 


rather, but. you have no doubt made up your mind 
to it as inevitable.” 

“ Yes, my lord,” replied Gerald, who never per- 
~ mitted himself to forget that he was speaking to 
his employer; “but I have heard a bit of news 
about it that has annoyed me much since I have 
been in York, and that is that my cousin, Cuth- 
bert Elliston, contemplates buying my old home.” 

“J don’t think the neighborhood will welcome 
him very cordially as the successor of Alister 
Rockingham,” replied Lord Whitby, contemptu- 
ously. “ Your cousin is neither popular nor in 
very odor amongst the gentlemen on the turf. 
I don’t think much of Mr. Elliston; in fact, sir, I 
consider him a d——d scoundrel,” concluded the 
peer, who detested the man, and had been rather 
outspoken concerning some of his more question- 
able practices. 

“You can’t think worse of him, my lord, than 
I do,” replied Gerald. ‘ He had a principal share 
in my father’s ruin. Since I have been a jockey 
I have heard the story of Phaeton’s Leger. I 
hold at the present moment a sheaf of his bills 
which my poor father had to meet, representing 
several thousand pounds, and which he has the 
audacity to wish to compound for one, knowing 
how we have been left. I know, moreover, on 
more than one occasion, that his manceuvring 
with the horses almost compromised my father’s 
honor. Greyson told me the other day that it 
was not altogether his fault that my father left 
him. Not altogether, no; it was because he was 
weak enough to follow Cuthbert Elliston’s or- 
ders.” 

“You're right, Rockingham, by Heaven! you 
are,” exclaimed the peer, passionately. ‘ That's 
the whole story of your father’s death and ruin, 
for it was the utter smash that broke his heart 
at last. No; sooner than that d——d black- 
hearted thief should step into his shoes, I'll buy 
the Chase myself. I don’t want it, but,” and 
here the speaker launched a mighty torrent of 
execrations which culminated in the peroration 
that “a white-livered skunk should never have 
it.” 

But at last the choleric nobleman calmed down, 
and made Gerald tell him all about the bills and 
Cuthbert Elliston’s conduct concerning them; 
even the bitter advice Elliston had tendered just 
after Alister Rockingham’s funeral, Lord Whitby 
managed to draw from the voung fellow. 

“Did he know who you were when you rode his 
horse in the Two Thousand last year ?” 

““ No; but of course he recognized me as soon 
as I had won, and immediately gave orders that 
I was to be sent away from Riddleton. That is 
the sole guerdon I received at his hands for my 
success,” 

“Ah, I faney he didn’t profit much by it, and 
_ that probably he would have been just as well 
’ pleased if you hadn’t won.” 

“At all events he’s repented once of his ad- 
vice; when I beat him on Sir Marmaduke’s horse 
for the Goodwood Stakes last year, I know it was 
a costly race for him.” 

“ Well, Rockingham, I'll do the best I can for 
you; but rest assured of one thing, Cuthbert EI- 
liston shall never reign at Cranley. Just write 
me down your solicitor’s address.” 

Gerald did so, and then thanked his lordship, 
and departed gayly. It was the presage of a most 
successful week. He not only brought off the 
Great Yorkshire Stakes successfully for his eim- 
ployer, but never rode more brilliantly, and car- 
ried off some four or five minor stakes to boot. 
In one instance his triumph was notably due to 
his fine horsemanship. 

But if it was a successful week for Gerald, it was 
a most disastrous one for Elliston. Riddleton 
rather laid itself out for handicaps, and had cer- 
tainly flattered itself that some two or three of 
these races lay at its mercy when it saw the 
weights allotted to its representatives. But the 
stable was dead out of luck, and failed upon 
each occasion to achieve the expected victory. 
Even the cautious Sam Pearson looked glum as 
he saw the accumulation of figures on the debit 
scale of his betting-book, while as for Elliston, 
who had looked forward to his week’s winnings 
to materially assist him toward the purchase of 
the Chase, he could not control his ill-humor, 
which a communication from Pearson did not 
tend to mitigate. 

Whether under the circumstances Elliston 
would have persisted in his mad design is open 
to question, but a visit Mr. Writson paid Pearson 
on the Wednesday morning effectually settled Mr. 
Elliston’s pretensions in the matter. Writson 
said he was instructed by Lord Whitby to let Mr. 
Elliston know through his solicitor that as an old 
friend of Alister Rockingham’s he intended to 
exercise all the social pressure he could bring to 
bear to wring from Elliston the sum he was still 
in honor indebted to the Rockingham family. 
“Further,” continued Pearson, “I was clearly 
given to understand that if you attempted to bid 
for the Chase the story would be widely spread 
through York that you were buying the house 
with the money the Squire had lent you, and that, 
moreover, you would have to encounter a pretty 
stiff opposition 


“That means that old Whitby will bid against 
me, I suppose,” interrupted Elliston, roughly. 
“It’s useless to measure purses with him, or else 
it’s little I care for his threats in the other di- 
rection.” 

But Cuthbert Elliston knew that he lied when 
he said this, and so did his chum and partuer, 
Pearson. Elliston’s reputation was too shady to 
risk a row with such a relentless and powerful 
opponent as Lord Whitby, and so it came to 
that when the Chase was brought to the hammer 
it pleased that wealthy and eccentric nobleman, 
in high good-humor with his York victories, to 
buy it, with no very clear idea of what he was to 
do with it after he had got it. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. } 


THE PLENARY COUNCIL. 


Tarr Third Plenarv,Council of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in the United States was opened with 
impressive ceremonies in Baltimore on Sunday, 
November 9. There were present at the open- 
ing, according to the Catholic papers, thirteen 
archbishops, sixty bishops from the United States, 
five visiting bishops from Canada, one bishop 
from northern Japan, and besides these numer- 
ous abbots, superiors of religious orders, and theo- 
logians. The Archbishop of Baltimore presided 
as Apostolic Delegate, appointed by the Pope. 
This large gathering represents the great pros- 
perity of the Roman Catholic Church in our coun- 
try. Organized episcopally in Baltimore in 1784 
under the supervision of Bishop Jonn Carrot, 
this Church has made rapid advances, chiefly by 
means of the migration of Catholics from Europe. 
Even since the second Plenary Council, which was 
held in Baltimore, October, 1866, the progress of 
Roman Catholicism here has been great. That 
Council brought together seven archbishops, thir- 
ty-eight bishops, three abbots, and over one hun- 
dred of the leaders of the hierarchy. In the in- 
tervening eighteen years the number of bishops 
and archbishops has neariy doubled. This in- 
crease, however, does not represent a correspond- 
ing increase of American Catholic population, 
but it is evidence of the efforts making to per- 
fect the organization of the hierarchy in the 
United States. There has been a like noteworthy 
development in this country of Protestant bodies, 
especially of the Lutherans, Baptists, and Method- 
ists. From thirty-five thousand communicants in 
1820, the Lutherans have risen to one million 
communicants. According to a Lutheran author- 
ity, “the number of Lutheran ministers has dou- 
bled every ten years, and that of members every 
fourteen years, since 1820; the increase by im- 
migration is at present five hundred aday.” The 
Baptists have risen from small beginnings in the 
last century to two million communicants, and the 
Methodists from fifteen thousand members in 
1784 to three millions in 4884. The astonishing 
fact in all this history is the extraordinary growth 


‘of the country. 


The objects of the Plenary Council can, in the 
nature of the case, be only partially disclosed, in- 
asmuch as its resolutions must obtain papal sanc- 
tion in order to be reckoned valid. Virtually the 
decisions of the Council are but recommendations 
until they are approved at Rome. Care, how- 
ever, has been taken to explain that its purposes 
concern only the internal affairs of the Church, 
its order and its discipline. Very appropriately 
the bishops appointed to preach the opening ser- 


‘mons have taken occasion to give their impres- 


sions of the condition of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States. Archbishop Ryan 
thus expresses himself: “I believe that she [the 
Church] never had a grander mission in all her 
historv than she has to-day to the noble, gener- 
ous, and fair-minded American people. ...We 
have grounds of hope that she will be a great 
conservative power in this voung and promising 
republic, and that the Council that here represents 
her comes most opportunely in the order of God's 
providence to sustain it.” Bishop IRkLAND, of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, presents the Church as the 
champion of civil liberty. As this is a new role 
for Rome, it may be well to cite his words: “I 
lose all patience when I hear prejudice still sur- 
viving to the extent to assert that the Catholic 
Church is not the friend of free instivutions. 
Could her teachings be more explicit? Has her 
history belied these teachings? The soul, the 
life of a republic is an intense love of civil liber- 
tv. Has not the Church ever labored to create 
and strengthen this love?” And again: “ Her 
work for liberty, for civilization, for progress, was 
culminating in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, when Protestantism appeared on the 
horizon, and the credit of a long and tedious 
work of ages has been awarded to the : 
gion. Protestantism did nothing-for Nberty. It 
introduced into the world-n6 new principle that 
favored liberty.” 
These are strong words. We concede, how- 
ever, all sincerity to Bishop IrkLaNp when he 
professes devotion to the American republic; we 
make no question of the loyalty of our Roman 
Catholic fellow-citizens. But the question raised 
by these two prelates is a question of principles 
and of the facts of history. Appearing as the 
apologists for their Church, and wishing as far 
as possible to conciliate the American people, 
thev claim for it what the facts of history post- 
tively deny. The sermons of these two bishops 
are strange reading when placed alongside of the | 
Papal Syllabus of 1864, Civil liberty consists 1» 
the concession to every man of the right to-ém- 
brace whatever religion he shall believe to be 
true. Article XV. of the Syllabus denies this 
right, and asserts virtually that every man must 
embrace the Roman Catholic faith. Civil liberty 
consists in the autonomy of the state. Article 
XXIV. of the Syllabus claims for the Church the 
use of external force, and of both a direct and 
indirect temporal power. Civil liberty consists 
in the supremacy of the state within its own 


sphere. Article XLII. of the Syllabus asserts 
the supremacy of ecclesiasw@Al over civil law. 
Civil liberty consists in the right of the state to 
separate itself from the Church. Article LV. of 
the Syllabus declares that the Church—meaning 
thereby the Roman Catholic—should not be sep- 
arated from the state, or, in other words, the gov- 
ernment of the United States ought to profess and 
maintain the Roman Catholic religion, which is to 
sav, ought to be under the direction of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. The denial by Bishop Ire- 
LAND of all connection between Protestantism 
and civil liberty is, to put the matter mildly, a 
piece of extravagance. He can hardly expect 
Americans to accept such an astounding state- 
ment. The liberty which the Roman Catholic 
Church enjoys in the United States is the product 
of Protestantism—a liberty which the Church 
never conceded when possessed of political power. 
At the time of the Reformation the Church was 
crushing liberty, and but for the intervention of 
the reformers would have hely wie world in bond- 
age until this day. Lutaxr spoke the truth when 


he said that but for the revival of which he was - 


the leader religion would have become extinct in 
Germany. Under the inspiration of New Testa- 
ment Christianity Europe rose to a new life, which 
has recreated literature and reorganized politic- 
al society. It is foreign to our purpose to enter 
into controversy on these points. The most su- 
perficial acquaintance with modern history is suf- 
ficient for the refutation of these episcopal per- 
versions of plain matters of fact. But they are 
worth noticing, if only to show that in the pomp 
and ceremonial of the Plenary Council, the pro- 
cessions of mitred bishops and abbots, yo music 
and the incense, we have the same unchfngeable 
Church of Rome whose one claim is that all soci- 
ety, political and religious, shall lie prostrate at 
her feet. 

We are indebted to Mr. Daxter Benpany, of 
Baltimore, for an early copy of his superb pho- 
tograph of the Council in session, from which our 
group on page 782 has been arranged. The ori- 
ginal presents the entire personnel of the Council, 
and will be a very interesting memento of this 
important gathering of the dignitaries of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in America. 


ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From Ovr Own Corresponpenr. ] 

A new Literary Scheme.—Panaceas for long Life.—A 
bold Preacher.—Providence and Hops.—A_ lon 
Chancery Suit.—Froude’s Carlyle.—Feudal Senti- 
ment in Scotland. 

I Have received a marvellous catalogue of 
manuscripts from a new literary society. It is 
prefaced by a long list of “authors” of whom the 
world has not as yet heard, but who seem very 
willing to bring themselves under its notice. The 
amount which the society is authorized to charge 
for their lucubrations is, to say the least of it, 
very reasonable. As regards the novelists, ‘‘ proof 
slips of three-volume novels from talented au- 
thors are offered at the rate of sixpence a col- 
umn.” Even this opportunity for a literary bar- 
gain is outdone by some candidates for fame. 
“Qur society is authorized to offer numerous 
manuscripts without payment, on behalf of talent- 
ed members desiring a first appearance in print.” 
No less than eleven ladies of title are among the 
clients of this extraordinary institution, 

The last new panacea but one for long life and 
health is abstinence from. drink—not only from 
aleoholic drinks, but from liquids of all kinds. 
Dr. Williams in his recent autobiography went 
to the length of describing this as a good cure 
for colds, but it is now insisted upon as a cure 
for everything. When the public mind has di- 
gested this fact, it will no doubt become ripe for 
the discovery that we should all do better with- 
out food; but in the mean time the very last pan- 
acea is flannel—not only flannel shirts and flannel 
drawers, but flannel sheets. If we would only 
swathe ourselves in this commodity, rheumatism, 
we are gravely assured, would be a thing An- 


known, and longevity would be the rule wi 


of the exception. 
These infallible remedies have heen alwavg ree- 


ommended to the British publie when Parligment > 


is not sitting. Years ago I remember whale col- 
umns of advertisements headed “Salt, sal€ salt.” 
We were told that-salt was the sole cauge of all 
the good in the world (or all the evil,A forget 
which); and a very pretty sum must hAve been 
expended in giving publicity to the thgory. The 
truth is, as all the great medicine-mgén will tell 
vou in their hours of conviviality ang confidence, 
that what is one man’s meat is other man’s 
pis anything are 
nonsensical. It is notorious thyt a‘vesagncient 
but still surviving judge attriPutes his ex 
longevity to never having exyosed himself unne- 
cessarily to the open air, opswallowed anything 
that had not been previoy4lv warmed. The late 
Canon Bradon, if we may trust to a writer in the 
Times, credited his exveptional good health to 
“never thinking of/anything unpleasant after 
four o’clock in thgflay”—a truly admirable piece 
of advice, if ongcould only follow it. It is not, 
however, so d#fficult a feat as it appears to be at 
first sight,#The mind can be made almost as 
subject 36 discipline as the body; and I know 
men gMbusiness, and engaged in great and even 
pep#bus speculations, who have trained themselves 
6 leave such matters behind them in the City ev- 
ery evening as completely as their office fixtures. 
The greatest of human preachers used to pride 
himself upon his “ boldness” when engaged upon 
his ministerial avocations, but in these modern 
davs he has found a rival in moral courage. A 
preacher who, if not so great, is almost as well 
known in religious circles, remarked in his pul- 
pit last week, while discoursing upon social mat- 
ters, that he “ knew as little of the aristocracy as 
he did of the angels.” The metaphor is com- 
plimentary to the class alluded to, but humilia- 


z 


ting indeed as regards the speaker. If Thack- 
eray were alive and in power he would at once have 
made this man a bishop; but he has heroism 
enough for a field-marshal. Many of his fellow- 
countrymen, it is too probable, must be in his own 
benighted condition ; but that he should have the 
hardihood to confess it, and in the pulpit, is amaz- 
ing indeed. A very different view of the advan- 
tages of aristocratic connection seems to be en- 
tertained by the new candidate for the Lovat 
peerage, whose claim to that enviable distingtion 
rests, upon his own showing, on some far-back 
ancestor of his having fled into Wales from Scot- 
land after killing a fiddler at a ball. I have no 
slavish respect for my distant progenitors, but I 
think that if one of them had distinguished him- 
self in this peculiar manner I should not go to 
any great expense to prove it, even to obtain a 
title. 

A short timé ago a Kentish clergyman drew at- 
tention to the ill effects upon the hop crop pro- 
duced by the absence friém church of certain 
farmers in his parish. It is pleasant to learn 
from another divine in Somersetshire that the 
wheat crop, after ten vears of failure, has turned 
out a success, thanks to a canse apparently as in- 
direct, namely, the action of the government. He 
does not, indeed, affirm that this is the actual re- 
sult of the suspension of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, but he “‘ wishes to draw attention 
to the fact that this is the first year of ten in 
which there has been a lull in the persecutions of 
a holy priesthood, and that Providence has smiled 
upon us.” 

In Paris, again, we learn from the clerical pa- 
pers that the Reign of Terror and the worst 
days of 1797 have been revived, because, during 
some alterations in the Church of St. Nicolas, 
some naughty boys washed their hands in the 
holy water. It is enrious how the inhabitants of 
Little Pediington still continue ‘n their belief that 
Little Pedlington is the world. ” 

In a once famous but now long-forgotten comic 
journal there was published a ballad entitled 
“The Stutterers’ Guide to the Zoological Gar- 
dens,” in which occur these words: 


‘* But observe ’tis forbidden to pup-pnp-poke 
The bub-bub-bear with your pup-pup-pink parasol.” 


This is just what a foolish, brutal Englishman has. 
been doing in the Jardin d’ Acelimatation in Paris, 
only, instead of a bear, he selected for persecution 
with the point of his umbrella that rarest of rare 
birds, the horphang, or Iceland owl. This inhu- 
man treatment killed the poor horphang, and his 
murderer has been very properly heavily fined 
for it: it would have.served him right if he had 
been whipped as well. | 

Our Court of Chancery has long had the eredit 
of being the most procrastinating engine of jus- 
tice in the world; like the mill of Providence, as 
Longfellow describes it, it grinds so slow and so 
“exceeding small” that the property is seldom 
seen again which has once got caught by its de- 
vouring wheels. This reputation, however, has, 
it seems, been obtained on false pretenses. The 
Supreme Court of Bruaswick is even more dilaz 
tory in its proceedings. It has just given final 
judgm 
None of, the original parties to the suit were pre- 
sent during the final proceedings. 

The delight with which the Conservative pub- 
lic hailed the opinion of Mr. Thomas Carlyle upon 
Gladstone, as gathered from the reviews, has been 
slightly dashed, upon a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Froude’s volumes. The dyspeptic 
philosopher appears, after all, to have distributed 
his rancor pretty equally between the two lead- 
ers of our great political parties. Disraeli, he 
Says, was a humbug, and knew it, whereas Glad- 
stone, though as great a humbug, had such a 
power of believing what he wished to believe 
that he didn’t know it. There is not much to 
choose between these eulogies. It is recorded of 
the author of The Season, a Satire, that having 
expressed himself to the effect that the Gonserva- 
tives were Fools, and the Liberals Rogues, one of 
his audience observed, quietly, “ You yourself, Mr. 
Austin, are a Liberal-Conservative, are you not ?”’ 
Similarly, I do not think Mr. Carlyle gets much 
change out of his currency of invective beyond 
getting himself regarded as a cynic and some- 
thing worse. It was fondly hoped from some serv- 
ile utterances in (I think) the preface to Shoot- 
ing Niagara and After, that he would be found 
to be upon the side of the Lords in the present 
contest. But what lie has to say of them is as 
contemptuous as about everything else, with a 
rider to the effect that if he can read the signs of 
the times aright, the people are getting impatient, 


Froude’s biography is a two-edged sword which 
sinites equally on beth sides, and has a handle 
that defiles the user. 
The voluminous A. K. H. B. has lately given us 
Peyiert that the excessive deference paid 
by S@atchmen to the chief of their clan has nothing 
to do With snobbiadhiness displayed by English- 
men towixd persons of title. The feudal feeling, 
he says, is\altogether of a higher and more en- 
during kind, This may or may not be, but one 
can not forgat tha Lever, who was supposed to 
know his coutrymen at least as well as A. K. 
H. B. knows his, maintained the same thing (in 
his Anight of Greynne, for example) with respect 
to the Irish. And where is feudal feeling to be 
found in Irelagd now? It is apparently a senti- 
ment which, hbwever powerful it may appear to 
be, does not sfand much stress or strain. In Tip- 
perary I read fthat one hundred and eighty farm- 
ers have jusf signed an agreement to poison all 
their lands fm order to put a stop to hunting! 
s and cruelty of this proceeding is 
above the cattle maiming and mur- 
ders of their inferiors, the “finest pisantry” in 
the wor It is no wonder that to the natural 
ould seem amazing that any statesman 
wish to give to such creatures as these 


‘ R. of London. 


t in a suit which was begun in 1804. — 


and will soon get rid of them: The fact is, Mr. 
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BEWARE! FOR HE IS VERY HUNGRY AND VERY THIRSTY. 


“ Ability and zeal in the service will be the measures of usefulness. The rules of the Civil Service Commission will govern all — appointments GIROYER CLE 
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mouthed and awe-struck. The Greek mer- 
chant, half frozen with terror, spoke through 
white lips : 

“@ Frank, Kalfa say you haf the evil-eye. 
His dagger was treasure in his family. He haf 
given it for gold. He pray Allah curse you with 
fever, hunger, and leprosy; he pray Allah curse 
you with fire, and with water, and with death; he 
psay Allah you body be spit upon, and be eaten 
of the dogs; he pray Allah—” 

“Oh, bother!” said Mr. Spink. 
sense! Come along, Teddy.” 

“ Wasn't it awful?’ said I, as we turned into 
one of the bright new streets, and left the shady 
arcades behind. | 

“*Gvptian fools !” muttered Mr. Spink. “ Don’t 
know what they say; don’t want to. Handsome 
dagger.” And he put the weapon in his pocket. 

“How about the fez?” I asked, knowing that 
my father had given Mr. Spink money for my ex- 
penses. 

“Cost too much,” he drawled, cutting off, as 
was his habit, all superfluous words. ‘“‘ Need one 
as much as youdo. Bought this cap in Norway.” 
He wiped his forehead under the clumsiest sort 
of fur-trimmed head-gear, and wound up with, 
“ Won’t—be—swindled.” Presently he stepped 
into a French confectioner’s, threw down a 
whole sovereign, and handed me five pounds of 
expensive sweets. “Here, eat candy, and be 
quiet.” 

‘I hardly understood Mr. Spink. As to that. 
nobody ever did, could, or will understand him ; 
and thereby hangs this tale. I give my word of 
honor that Amos L. Spink is no invention of the 
story-teller. I met him in the way that I de- 
scribe; he travelled as I describe; he married at 
last as I shall relate. I hive never seen anybody 
in the least like him, nor have you. One might 
call him a fool, but he had purposes, and achieved 
them with great determination, and he knew no 
such word as fear. 

A week before we came to Cairo I had been a 
sort of postscript to my father’s epithalamium. 
To be plainer, my father having met at home in 
New York a charming widow from Boston, chased 
her to Rome, and there married her. The new 
mamma being good-natured, I was affectionately 
tugged along through ruins and cathedrals and 
picture-galleries in the wake of the bridal pair. 
It was in a room of the Uffizi, at Florence, that 
we first came upon Mr. Spink. He wore a shabby 
gray travelling suit; his Norwegian cap lay at his 
side ; he was sitting, and idly clicking the blades 
of a small pocket-knife. He was then about thirty- 
five years old, of medium height, and slender. He 
had respectable features, pale, scant, light brown 
hair and beard, and pale eyes too. His skin was 
vellow from constant exposure to changes of cli- 
mate. He spoke in a low voice, slowly and with 
a slight nasal drawl, and he was far from the 
loud, sprawling, obtrusive Yankee of the funny 
story-books. He was not grotesque, although 
something unseasonable of incongruous in his 
dress, together with his far-away look and im- 
perturbable manner, made him observed. He 


“What non- 


rarely looked at anybody, rarely changed coun- 


tenance, hated talking, always paused before 
giving an answer, and always cut his sentences 
short. 

“Why,” exclaimed my mother, “there’s my 
cousin Amos Spink! How do you do, Amos ?” 
and she presented her husband. 

“How d’ve Amos responded, rising slow- 
lv, then falling back in his seat again. 

“Isn't the Uffizi magnificent?” remarked my 
father, by way of opening conversation. 

“Yes,” chimed in the bride. * You've been 
travelling so long vou must be a great judge of 
the old masters.- Isn't Raphael’s ‘ Holy Family’ 
superb ?” 

Mr. Spink, opening and shutting his pocket- 
knife with littlé clicks, nodded toward the picture- 
covered wall before him, and said, in a dreamy, 
weary, disgusted way: “Old masters—Holy Fam- 
ilies! Humph!” Nodding again toward the art 
treasures on the right, he ejaculated, “ Holy Fam- 
ilies!” Repeating the action to the left, he said 


once more, with concentrated scorn, ‘‘ Holy—Fam- | 


ilies!” Then closing his knife, and rising as if to 


walk away, he added, in his peculiar sluw speech, 
‘em.”’ 

My step-mother laughed in her musical fash- 
ion, and exclaimed: “Oh, you’re as peculiar as 
ever, I see. And are you as fond as ever of 
Chawsquemunkie 

“Only really nice place in the world,” he 
drawled. 

“And yet for fifteen vears vou’ve spent your 
life running about to other places.” 

“Nothing else to do—mills all have good man- 
agers,” said Amos, as if making a perfectly sound 
argument. 

‘“He’s immensely rich,” my mother whispered 
to my father, “and very queer.” Then she ask- 
ed, aloud, “Are you throwing your money about 
as usual, Amos ¥”’ 

“Sometimes I buy things,” he responded ; and 
plunging a hand into his trousers pocket, he 
brought up, with plenty of dust and crumbs, a 
handful of unset gems, and poured them into a 
corner of his handkerchief. 

“How lovely! But where did you buy your 
handkerchief?” asked my mother, pleasantly, 
taking up an end of the coarse cotton square 
which served that purpose. 

“Been looking,” answered Amos, “ past six 
months for linen handkerchiefs at moderate price. 
All too dear. I make cotton do. Got a dozen 
like this for three francs.” 

“You must have learned a great many tongues 
in your wanderings,” said my father, to change 
the subject. 

“Been all over the world pretty much,” re- 
sponded Amos, ‘‘and don’t know a word of any 


derned foreign language, and don’t want to. 
Never take a guide or a courier anywhere. All 
rascals, especially the ’Gyptian dragoman. Start 
for Egypt to-morrow.” 

I was entirely in sympathy with Mr. Spink on 
the subject of the old masters. Having been 
dragged yawning through so many miles of gal- 
leries, any release would seem a blessing, and I 
blurted out, “‘ How I'd like to go to Egypt!” 

“Let him come with me,” said Mr. Spink, but 
without glancing at me, nor had he up to that 
moment seemed conscious of my presence. 

“Oh, we couldn’t spare dear Teddy; could we, 
Edward 9” faltered the new mother, appealing to 
my father. 

“ Pshaw !” he whispered, in return ; “ wouldn’t 
tootsey-wootsey like to sit on its husband’s knee 
without any great boy looking on to embarrass 
it?” 


Whereupon “ tootsey-wootsey” laughed shyly, 
and said, “ Well, Amos is my second cousin, and 
though peculiar, he’s perfectly moral, and he’s 
enormously rich. His father left him ever so 
many flourishing mills in New England. Teddy 
would be perfectly safe with him.” | 

To make a short matter still shorter, let me say 
that next morning—a day in early November—I 
was off with Mr. Spink for Naples, whence we 
were bound to Egypt. | 

My protector seldom looked at me, and seldom 
spoke; but much in awe of the amount of pere- 
grination his lank person had accomplished, I felt 
honored in merely tagging along at his coat tails. 
The enthusiasm of youth filled up in a manner 
highly flattering to Mr. Spink those long blanks 
in existence when he sat before monuments of 
the ancient world, snapping the blades of his 
pocket-knife, or poking with his walking-stick at 
any little flecks upon the floor. I felt that his 
indifference argued a deep insight and compre- 
hension, that he had weighed antiquity and found 
it wanting. — 

So much by way of explaining how little I 
knew of Mr. Spink, when on our return to our 
hotel in Cairo, after having received the sheik’s 
malediction, I rashly bepraised the uncommon 
beauty of two young ladies. They were standing 
in the main doorway, and I cried out: 

“Oh, what handsome girls! That little one 
with golden hair is the loveliest creature I ever 


saw. 

“Tall one is Constance Isherwood, New York,” 
said Mr. Spink; “ short blonde is Beatrice Percy, 
English.” 

As we passed them the queenly dark-eyed 
beauty turned to her companion, and said, very 
distinctly : 

“There’s that Amos Spink. He's the greatest 
fool lever met. I’m sure no woman would mar- 
ry him.” 

“Hush!” said the other. ‘ How cruel! 
I think he’s very quaint and original.” 

“Did you hear that, Mr. Spink?” I asked, 
angrv at so deliberate an insult. 

“Think I did. Please repeat the exact words, 
Teddy.” 

With a sense of importance I rehearsed Miss 
Isherwood’s remarks. 

“And what did Beatrice Percy say?” asked 
Mr. Spink. 

“She said: ‘How cruel! I think he’s very 
quaint and original.’ And ol, Mr. Spink, isn’t 
she beautiful ?” 

“ Believe she is,” he answered. ‘She’s always 
running about the world in her father’s yacht. 
Old gentleman probably anchored at Alexandria. 
She’s here with her brother, Captain Percy. There 
he is now,” as a ruddy, handsome fellow gave Mr. 
Spink a hearty hail. 

How are you, Spink? My friends Lord Wynd- 
ham and Colonel Carnegie ;” and he presented a 
lively young Englishman and a muscular Scotch 
cavalry officer with a keen glance and bristling 
eyebrows. 

The young lord began promptly chaffing Mr. 
Spink. “So vou are the traveller who hates 
travelling,” was his first remark. 

“Never come across a decent place,” answer- 
ed Spink. 

“Ha! ha! 


Why, 


Well, how’s Paris for a place?” 


‘inquired my lord, determined to be amused. 


“ Don’t like it,” Spink answered. 

“Perhaps ve like a picturesque country. Hev 
ve seen the Scoottish lakes ?” inquired the col- 
onel. 

“In Maine we call such waters ponds, and 
sometimes puddles,” drawled Mr. Spink. 

Ponds ?—pooddles ? Maine? And wheer’s 
that?” cried the colonel, his irascible brows be- 
ginning to work. 

“Chawsquemunkie, in Maine,” said Mr. Spink, 
in a low, dispassionate monotone, and poking the 
floor with his stick, ‘‘is the best place in the whole 
world.” 

“Ha! What ?—Chaws—chaws—munkies ?” 
shouted the colonel, angrily. “ If the gentleman” 
(this with a sneer) “would kindly gie us a de- 
screeption of this great city of Chaw—chaw—” 
He stopped, fairly choked by the terrible mouth- 
ful, and Captain Perey and Wyndham were quite 
overcome with laughing. 

_ “Why, Spink,” said Perey, when he could catch 
Tis breath, “if it’s such a fine place, why do you 
leave this Chaw—chaw—what’s-its-name 

‘““ Nothing to do there,” answered Mr. Spink, de- 
jectedly—* mills all have good managers ;”’ where- 
at they all three. began to roar. 

Then somebody said, “‘ Here come the ladies,” 
and the golden-haired Beatrice came walking— 
no, came wafted—toward us. I’m sure she ap- 
proached in some supernatural fairy fashion, for 
my heart gave a great leap under my little coat, 
and I could find no courage to look into her kind, 
lovely blue eves. 


“Trix,” said her brother, the captain, “here’s. 


our Yankee friend Mr. Spink, and he is telling 
us about his native town, Chaw—chaw—what’s- 
its-name ;” and there was another outburst of 


Beatrice, with her pretty head on one side like 
a coaxing child, looked up at Mr. Spink and said, 
sincerely, “I think it’s very nice and amiable to 
be fond of one’s own home,” 

Mr. Spink actually nodded, smiled, and looked 
at Beatrice in return, though he rarely looked at 
anybody, his gaze, if not directed to the horizon, 
being generally bent upon his knife or walking- 
stick. But Miss Isherwood, who stood by in her 
scornful magnificence, cut the scene short by say- 
ing, “ Captain, do we visit Egypt to study the pe- 
culiarities of idiots ?—come away.” And the re- 
gal “swish” of her garments was followed down 
the corridor by her two bond-slaves, Wyndham 
and Perey. Colonel Carnegie, solemnly disgust- 
ed, urged Beatrice to join the others, but in go- 
ing she looked back over her shoulder and in- 
formed us, “ We are planning an excursion to the 
Fyoom.” 

Five minutes later Mr. Spink was giving an or- 
der to the landlord: ‘“ Have my bill ready. Go- 
ing to the Fyoom to-morrow.” _ 

“Yes, sir—certainly, sir. A dragoman, of 
course ?” 

‘“‘ None,” answered Spink. 

ing.” 
“Is the Fyoom a temple or a pyramid ?”’ I ask- 
ed; but my companion was staring into vacancy, 
and I might have yelled “Mr. Spink!” for half 
an hour without being heeded. 

Next morning, at the station, as Mr. Spink was 
still oblivious, I amused myself by hanging out 
of the window of our compartment. Seeing a fel- 
lah boy who wore a tolerably decent fez, I beck- 
oned him, and offered in exchange for it my stiff 
Derby. The rascal accepted the bargain, clapped 
the hat on, assumed exactly the air of a cockney 
tourist, stuck an imaginary glass in his eye, and 
haughtily strutted away. In company with the 
ragged crowd I was laughing at the fun, when 
suddenly a dark head, half hidden in a white ca- 
pote, cut off my sunlight, a pair of burning eyes 
shot a baleful light into mine, a guttural was 


“ Do my own talk- 


given out, and then the vision of Ishmael disap-— 


red. 

“Oh, Mr. Spink,” I cried out, seizing his arm, 
“that Bedouin chief who cursed you is here.” 

“ Lemme alone,” growled Mr. Spink. 

Three hours later, at El Wasta, where we 
changed trains, the sheik again glared upon us. 
“Oh dear!” said I, “that man is following us 
still.” 

“ Nonsense! ’Gyptian fool!” was my anwer. 

Presently I ventured, “‘ Have you been to visit 
Mr. Fyoom before ?” 

“ Not a man,” Mr. Spink managed to respond ; 
“a place—tract of country—fertile.” 

After a while we swept through vellow ridges 
and plains of gravel dotted with piles of stones, 
then, in the midst of this desolation, drew up at 
a little wretched station. Several Bedouins were 
waiting there, still and grand as statues. 

“Hello! Looks rather an odd place,” said ‘Mr. 
Spink. ‘ Won’t go to the Fyoom; stop here.” 

Off came our valises and sundry packages ; the 
train went on. And,to my horror, the terrible 
sheik had also chosen to stop. He glowered 
upon us, greeted the other Bedouins, mounted a 
handsome slender black horse, while the others 
had shabby-looking beasts, and they all rode 
away. 

“ Are we going to a hotel?” I asked, humbly, 
feeling very much in Mr. Spink’s hands. 

“Got our own hotel,” he answered, grimly, 
pointing to our bundles, which held a tent and its 
appointments. “Going to camp out.” Then lay- 
ing his hand on the shaggy neck of a donkey, he 
said to its owner, ‘‘ How much 2?” 

Three donkeys and plenty of fresh beans and 
water were soon ours. A group of swarthy 
loungers from outlying villages stood staring 
after us, as, with ropes for bridles and bits of 
rag for saddles, we moved off slowly across the 
sands, 

Two miles from that little station of El Edwa 
we made a camp and cooked supper. Why we 
were not robbed and murdered my later expe- 
rience in travelling never'taught me; but certain- 
ly there on the Libyan Desert we staid safely 
and quite alone for a week, only jogging over to 
El Edwa to meet the daily train. At last, on one 
bright afternoon, a sweet voice called out, 

“Why, Mr. Spink, what are you doing in this 
dreadful place ?”’ 

“Camping out in the desert,” he replied. 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed Captain Percy, spring- 
ing from the train—“ an idea! How is it, Spink ? 
Could we get on? How about the ladies ?” 

“ All right—very comfortable,” was the an- 
swer. 

“Oh, come, I say,” cried Wyndham, “this is 
& new sensation ; and we could go to the Pyramids 
of Illahoon and Hawarah.” 


“Yes, and Pyramids are so jolly!’ said Bea- | 


trice, as if the solemn piles were puppies or 
kittens. 

“T think,” pronounced the stately Constance, 
“we might be as comfortable in camp as in some 
dirty khan in Medeeneh.” 

““ Where’s that rascal of a dragoman ?—where’s 
Achmet ?” was the cry, and in a few moments the 
luggage was off, and Achmet was doing wonders 
in dispatching some lazy fellows five miles to 
Medeeneh to bring us fresh fruit and milk. 

Well, they put up the tents near ours; and 
Beatrice, in a jaunty blue flannel dress, a rough 
little toque set upon her bright head, made her- 
self busy with the housekeeping. To Colonel 
Carnegie, who wanted to help her, she said, petu- 
lantly : “‘ You’re too clumsy, colonel. I like Ted- 
dy better.” Whereupon I felt triumphant, and 
decided that although she was nineteen years old 
and I but thirteen, true love was strong enough 
to make up the little difference. And when Bea- 
trice actually slapped his awkward hands with the 
tips of her own pretty plump digits, I wondered 
greatly to see the colonel’s spirits rise. 

We supped upon a hummock of stones, while 
the sun was going down over the green and pur- 


ple of the rich Fyoom country, and paintin 
desert with strange effects of, color. 

Mr. Spink brought from his tent some apples 
and offered them to Miss Isherwood. “They're 
from Maine,” he exclaimed—‘ Chawsquemunkie 
apples.” 

“ Positively,” answered Constance, “I'll have 
nothing at all to do with any product of Chaws- 
quemunkie.” 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Beatrice, 
ples. How delicious ! 
a beautiful place.” 

“Best place in the world,” said Mr. Spink, 
seeming quite unconscious of Miss Isherwood’s 
insulting scorn. 

“American patriotism is rather queer,” re- 
marked Wyndham. “Once when I was cross- 
ing the Atlantic a dozen Americans were trying 
to remember the words of your national song, 
‘The Star Besprinkled Standard,’ or something 
of that sort, and positively between them all 
they could make out only a couplet, and sang 
‘God Save the Queen’ instead.” 

““ Why, yes,” Carnegie added, “two Americans 
were boasting that the British were driven from 
New York Harbor. ‘And when was that? I 
asked. Neither could theenk oop the date, 
though they both knew varry well that Guy 
Fawkes is the 5th of November.” 

“Oh, come,” interposed Beatrice. ‘I warrant 
Mr. Spink knows his own holidays. There’s the 
Fourth of July, now. You see I’m quite an 
American.” 

“* Always keep the Fourth,” said Spink. “ Hung 
out a flag and sent off rockets once in Senegam- 
bia. Natives thought me iad.” 

“Go on,” Beatrice urged, sweetly. “I like to 
hear you talk,” 

After glancing at her with a half-smile, he 
obeyed. “ Yes, and to-morrow is a day I always 
celebrate—Thanksgiving—last Thursday in No- 
vember. Last year ate my turkey at the foot of 
Hecla.” 

“ Pray,” asked Wyndham, who always laughed 
as long as Mr. Spink would talk, “is ‘ate my 
turkey’ some sort of slang ?” 

“No,” answered Spink, calmly, “it isn’t.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” suggested Beatrice, “it’s American 
for having a jolly time, or for receiving presents, 
like getting a Christmas-box. If that’s it, [ 
know what I’d want for a gift.” 

““What?” asked the colonel, eagerly. “I'll 
get you anything.” 

“T want—I want”—and she coquetted with 
the words to torment him—‘“I want a good sad- 
dle mare to take me galloping over the desert.” 

“Oh!” and Carnegie’s face fell; “that’s out 
of reason. One cawn’t find anything in this des- 
olation but vicious mules and mangy donkeys.”’ 

Early next morning Amos Spink was up and 
about, and staring through a spy-glass into the 
wastes around us. “Something coming,” he 
mumbled. I, too, could make out figures in the 
distance, and soon a horseman was distinguish- 
able, followed by two old mules laden with what 
looked like great heaps of rags, together with 
some household utensils, the carcass of a sheep, 
and other provisions. 

“A sheik,” said Achmet, “moves his family, 
or goes to make visit.” 

Mr. Spink meanwhile had begun to draw mon- 
ey from his pocket, and the confused heaps on the 
mules soon came well in sight. On the first was 
a native woman whose proportions and costume 
had made her look like a feather-bed. With one 
hand she clutched a baby, with the other an old 
hen-coop and an iron pot. The second mule car- 
ried a boy, a bunch of rags that stood for a girl, 
and sundry jangling and dragging “ traps.” 

The chief himself made a picturesque figure in 
white burnoose and capote, a long Turkish gun 
slung across his back, a knife in his saffron-col- 
ored girdle. His horse, too, was a comely crea- 
ture—black, delicate of nostril, and possibly of 
Arab blood. Good horses being rare in Egypt, 
Achmet, as the cavalcade drew near, made the 
sheik some compliment upon his mount. 

“Oh!” I eried out, recognizing instantly the 
burning eyes and long mobile face—‘ oh, Mr. 
Spink, that’s Sheik Kalfa-Zohair, who cursed you 
in the bazar in Cairo!” 

“ Pshaw !” answered Mr. Spink, “’Gyptian fool!” 
and springing forward, he boldly laid one hand 
on the Bedouin’s saddle-bow, while in the other 
he shook a quantity of loose coin. 

“Let me,” said Achmet, “do you service. I 
can speak with sheik.” 

‘Hold your tongue,” was the answer. “ Never 
saw the use of rascally dragoman yet.” 

Achmet retreated, and I too sought a prudent 
distance, leaving Mr. Spink vociferating some- 
thing that I couldn’t hear, clinking money, and 
holding to the saddle-bow. Kalfa, looking terri- 
ble, touched the mare, and she gave a great 
bound. Spink sprang for the bridle, caught it, 
and while the scared animal reared and plunged, 
he clung fast, shook his money, and began mak- 
ing wild gestures toward the sheik’s wife. The 
woman, terrified, shrieked under her white face- 
cloth. Her mule gave a lunge; slam-bang went 


“let me eat the ap- 
I’m sure they come from 


pots, pans, baby, and hen-coop, while the poor 


creature herself plumped up and down in the 
midst of all like a bag of meal. The men mean- 
while struggled together in a whirlwind of sand ; 
a Norwegian cap went flying through the air; 
Amos L. Spink went spinning after it. In a sec- 
ond he was up, in another had thrown a leg over 
the best of our donkeys, a very lively little beast, 
called out, “ Come along, Teddy, and see the fun,” 
and at once succeeded in cutting in between the 
chief and his distressed family. I too whipped 
up one of our long-eared friends, and erotted out 
toward the fray. 

“Hold on ; Pil give you more,” shouted Spink, 
holding up big silver pieces. “Give you five— 
give vou ten.” 

Kalfa tried to make a circuit, and so reach his 
wife, the flying pots and pans, and the yelling baby, 


but the enemy kept cunningly between them, con- 
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THE PURSUIT. 


tinuing his offers. “ Fifteen, twenty,” and his fin- 
gers were opened and shut to emphasize the num- 
bers. Several minutes of such skirmishing, and 
Kalfa made an ominous movement. He unslung 
the long gun from his back, and examined the 


lock. 

“Get behind the children, Ted,” yelled Mr. 
Spink; and jumping from my donkey, I clung to 
the tail of the sorry mule, which kicked vicious- 
lv, while the boy pummelled me with a long stick. 
Spink meanwhile caught the bridle-rein from the 
woman’s hand; so what with the baby and the 
hen-coop and the iron pot, and the fat creature 
struggling through it all to keep her veil in place, 
there was nothing to be seen but a whirligig of 
tatters-and flying hoofs. | 

The sheik rode round and round, trying to 
take a deadly aim, and the Englishmen came out 
from camp armed to the teeth. 

Spink would have no help. “Keep away,” he 
called out. ‘“ ’Gyptian fool, but he’ll come to it. 
I'm all right. Say, make it thirty ;” and he open- 
ed his hand swiftly six times. At the moment 
whiz! went a.ball just over his shoulder ; whiz! 
went another, grazing his arm, 

‘* Fool !” he shouted, “ you’ll shoot the woman ;” 
and only stopping to drag the hen-coop from her 
clutch, he let go her rein and stood free, a fair 
target. 

_ Kalfa aimed again ; the captain cocked his pis- 
tols; Achmet was palsied with terror. There 
came a report and smoke. Mr. Spink put his 
hand to his head: he was shot. No; he merely 
plucked out a lock of hair which had been clipped 
close by Kalfa’s ball, and threw it away. 

Achmet rushed to him. “Sir, effendi,. mon- 
sieur, let me make service for you with the 
sheik.” 

‘““Can do my own talking,” answered Mr. Spink 
in his usual voice. . 

Kalfa now lightly slipped from his saddle; a 
knife glittered in his hand, murder in his eye. 
He crouched to spring upon his victim. A mo- 
ment only he paused, and hissed out some swift 
words ; in the next, Achmet held him back by 
the throat, and wildly screamed to Mr. Spink : 
‘He say you have put evil-eye on his dagger, and 
he sell it. You put evil-eye on his horse—his 
Sheger—the best mare in Egypt. He kill you, 
but he will no sell his horse.” 

For response, Mr. Spink dismounted, threw on 
the ground the old hen-coop which he had 
wrenched from the Bedouin woman, smashed 
it with his heel, and hauled out a struggling 
mass of black feathers. This he held toward 
the savage Kalfa, who still clutched the uplifted 
a and Mr. Spink asked him, cheerfully, “‘ How 
much ?” 

The sheik’s face changed from livid rage to 
confusion, from confusion to comprehension. Pre- 
sently he stowed a handful of silver in his girdle, 
and made a deep salaam. The scattered house- 
old tumbled together again, took up the order 
of march, and passed on over the desert. 

_The Englishmen were looking on in great ex- 
citement, when who should come running across 
a quarter of a mile of sand but Beatrice, her face 
pale and her fair hair all flying loose. 

_ “Oh,” she sobbed, “ how dreadful to risk your 
life in trying to buy a horse for me !” 

“Horse for you? Nonsense!” said Mr. Spink. 


“Didn’t want horse—wanted this;” and as he 
held up the bunch of black feathers, it reared a 
— crest and croaked, “ Gobble, gobble, gob- 

e.” 

“Oh dear! oh dear!” panted Beatrice, and from 
the fright and exertion she dropped in a dead 
faint. Mr. Spink carried her back to camp in 
his arms. 

That wretched fowl was duly cooked for our 
Thanksgiving dinner, and very tough it proved; 
but not one of those three men was inclined to 
ridicule Mr. Spink or to treat him with anything 
but respect. 

“Jove!” said the colonel, “I never saw such 
coolness in all my life. Vd give a hundred pounds 
for that lock of hair that was shot off.” 

Before a second sunset we had broken up the 


- camp and made for Cairo, where there were let- 


ters from old Mr. Percy ordering the young peo- 
ple to meet the yacht at Alexandria very soon. 
There was a letter, too, from my father, with in- 
formation that I was to go to school in Paris, 
whither I must be dispatched by the next obli- 
ging traveller. 

Whenever we met the two girls, Miss Isher- 
wood would sweep by contemptuously, but Bea- 
trice would always linger to talk with Mr. Spink. 
One day I overheard the conversation, and be- 
came wretchedly jealous and moody. 

“Did you think over what I said »” he asked. 

“Oh yes,” she faltered, “ but Chawsquemunkie 


| is such an objection.” 


“Don’t ask my wife to live in Maine,” he an- 
swered. “Let her live in London, Paris—any- 
where she likes. Settle million dollars on 
her.” 

“T really believe you wouldn’t be an unkind 
husband,” said Beatrice, “and I never thouglit it 
fair for my brother to chaff you so.” 

“Never mind chaff. Want my wife,” respond- 
ed Mr. Spink. 

“‘And you’re not afraid to undertake her?” 
she asked, archly. 

“Not a bit. Loveliest woman in the world.” 

“Hush!” Beatiice whispered; “here comes 
the colonel. He’s jealous of these meetings. 
By-by. Don’t forget the 16th.” 

When, a few days later, I was sent off to Paris, 
my desperate passion took the shape of a fare- 
well letter to Beatrice; but after crying all night, 
I tore it up, and slunk away without the courage 
to even say good-by. 

I had been for several weeks struggling in a 
French school to talk, study, and fight in a new 
tongue, when there arrived a missive bearing 
the London postmark. Beatrice Percy was to 
be married on the 16th of January to—Mr. 
Spink? No; to Colonel Carnegie, of H.M.’s 
Forty-ninth. 

Six months more, and one afternoon, when a 
teacher had taken me for a walk in the Bois de 
Boulogne, I stood watching the carriages filled 
with beauty and fashion as they went rolling by. 
Leaning against a railing not far from me I spied 
a familiir figure—a man in a shabby gray trav- 
elling suit. He bowed to a beautiful woman who 
slowly drove past in a magnificent equipage. 

“ Hello, Mr. Spink !” said I. 


“ Hello, Teddy !’’ he answered, looking still aft- 


er the carriage. 
‘Why, I know that lady,” I exclaimed, staring 


THE CAPTURE. 


than contented in his married life. 


after her too. “She’s Miss Constance Isher- 
wood.” 


“No, she isn’t, Ted. She’s my wife, Mrs. Amos 
L. Spink. Threw over Percy and Wyndham both 
for me. Married her three months ago.” 

“ And,” I stammered, “‘ you weren’t in love with 
Beatrice, after all ?” | 

“Not a bit. Nice little thing. Good-natured. 
Talked me up to Constance. Had to send my 
offer througli her. Constance wouldn’t speak to 
me. Beatrice was engaged to Carnegie.” 

“ But,” I blurted out, with a boy’s brutal frank- 
ness, “ Miss Isherwood said you were a fool.” 

“Yes, oh yes,” Mr. Spink assented, cheerfully. 
“Never did care copper cent for anything easy 
to get. Hard bargain for Constance. ‘How 
much ¥’ said I—‘ One million? ‘Two millions,’ 
said she. Allright. Settled two on her. Hawd- 
somest woman in Paris. Like to see her driving 
out. Good-by, Ted.” 

I never heard that Mr. Spink was otherwise 
He travels 
Mrs. Spink lives in Paris, and spends 

Fanny Foster Cuark. 


as usual, 
money. 


THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


A Fair white marble column, the loftiest of all 
the creations of men, has slowly arisen, during 
the past few years, to the memory of WasnHING- 
TON. It is situated near the Potomac, in the midst 
of the groves and gardens of our beautiful na- 
tional capital, not far from the President’s House. 
It is now nearly completed. In a few months the 
last stone will be placed on the wonderful pillar, 
and it will be dedicated with imposing ceremonies 
on the next anniversary of WasHINGTon’s birth- 
day. In height it will exceed the pyramid of 
Cheops by nearly a hundred feet, the ball of St. 
Peter’s by almost as much. The famous London 
monument by Sir CuristopHer WReEN is a little 
more than one-third its height; the cupola of St. 
Paul’s would seem almost a dwarf at its side. 
Our accomplished builder has made an excursion 
into the regions of the air quite unparalleled, and 


seems to rise easily with his great theme above_ 


all the labors of the past. 

_ Yet it is a curious trait, showing the close con- 
nection between the early and the later discover- 
ies of science, that the Washington Monument 
is built almost with the exact proportions of an 
Egyptian obelisk. This was found to be the 
best guide for the construction of so tall a pillar. 
The monument is ten times as high as it is broad 
at its base. It will be 555 feet high. It is an 
enlarged obelisk, a copy of the solitary shaft that 
still points out the deserted site of Heliopolis, or 
the ruddy pillars that adorn the Central Park and 
nearly all the great capitals of Europe—exiles of 
Egypt. But our American column will add to 
its attractions many conveniences unknown to 
the ancient or even modern builders. WRren’s 
monument, or Trajan’s Column at Rome, could 
only be ascended by a weary flight of steps. In 
W aSHINGTON’s the visitor will be seized upon by 
the genius of steam, and raised in a few moments 
in a comfortable elevator almost to the copper 
apex atitstop. It is white marble on the outside, 
granite within. Iron columns rising to the top 
support the elevator. The foundation is so solid, 
the proportions so just, that the tall pillar shows 
scarcely a deflection from the line of strictest 
rectitude. 

Globes of electric light will adorn the interior. 
There will be no darkness in the shaft. The 
copper point at the top conducts the lightning to 
the ground. It will never be struck like the 
statue of Jupiter on the Roman Capitol. The 
electric experiments of Frankiin will be remem- 
bered by every visitor. No one can examine this 
remarkable column without feeling that a new 
advance has been made in architecture, and the 
various devices used in its construction show the 
triumph of modern skill. Why should we not 
have houses as tall? Why abandon the upper 
regions of the air and cling so closely to the 
tainted earth? Before the visitor to the Wash- 
ington Monument will open a prospect as fair as 
any the eve of man has rested on. He will look 
down upon a land of freedom. The scene is 
crowned with historical memories—some sad, 
some full of hope and joy. Before him flows 
the broad Potomac; not far away is Mount Ver- 
non. Beneath him are battle-fields and scenes 
of bitter struggle in the past, and now the quiet 
city, hid in groves and gardens, sleeping in the 
shades of perpetual peace. 

It is a-hundred years since WasHINGTON, vic- 
torious yet sad, sick, impoverished, and almost 
desponding, had returned to Mount Vernon, 
hoping to find rest. But for him there was to 
be no repose. He was drawn at once into that 
violent political contest that followed the cessa- 
tion of the war. He led the party of union. His 
mental labors were ceaseless and excessive ; he 
grew old early. But he was successful. The 
disturbed and disordered country rose to pros- 
perity and peace. Its enemies, who had foretold 
its utter ruin, were amazed at its progress. The 
Union sprang up fair and shapely from the 
builder’s hand, and it was chiefly by the influ- 
ence of WaSsHINGTON’s spotless name and cease- 
less toil that the nation became one. It is this 
period in his life that the new monument will 
most fitly commemorate. It was then that he 
became more than ever the author of modern 
freedom. 

This lofty and magnificent column will attract 
for generations the reverent curiosity of freemen. 
Thev will come from every part of the world to 
visit the city, the monument, and the grave of 
Wasnineton. The obelisk recorded only the 
name of a despot and the sorrows of the people. 
A Trajan and a Marcus Aurelius were the mas- 
ters of a nation of slaves. The legends and mon- 
uments of European kings grow stale and un- 
profitable. The white marble shaft at Washing- 


ton recalls a name dear to all mankind. 
LawRexce. 
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WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


A FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD girl who recently appeared 
in Atlanta had made the journey there from St. 
Louis on freight trains, having travelled the whole 
way surreptitiously, after the manner of tramps, 
without payment of money, but at the cost of 
much bodily wear and tear and considerable 
tribulation of mind. She wanted to see the world, 
which is, however, but a chastening and depress- 


‘ing spectacle when looked upon from the rear 


bumper of a cloud-compelling freight train. 


One hundred tons of Paris green are distrib- 
uted yearly as food for the potato- bugs of the 
State of Maine. - 


The railway up Vesuvius pays, one reason 
probably being that railroad construction on the 
volcano has not been overdone. 


The Actors’ Fund benefit at the Academy of 
Music on the afternoon of December 4 will prob- 
ably eclipse any theatrical entertainment ever 
given in America, all the leading lights of the 
stage having volunteered to appear on that occa- 
sion. Among the letters received by the man- 
agers are offers from Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, | 
Edwin Booth, John Gilbert, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Florence, Lawrence Barrett, Fanny Davenport, 
Madame Ristori, Joseph Jefferson, and, in fact, 
all the leading theatrical celebrities now in this 
country. The management is in the hands of 
such well-known men as Palmer, Célvi!le, Mal- 
lorv, Henderson, Wallack, Poole, Booth, Harri- 
gan, and Birch. Harry Miner, the president of 
the fund, has received the assistance of the press 
throughout the city, and everything points tw- 
ward a grand success. 


In the round of time a New York pie dealer 
has come to be interviewed. He began business 
in 1840 with a few such customers at lunch-time 
as Horace Greeley, P. T. Barnum, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Niblo, of Niblo’s Garden. Now he makes 
20,000 pies a day, using 300 barrels of flour, 
6000 pounds of sugar, 840 dozens of eggs, 2640 
pounds of lard, 1440 quarts of milk, 25 barrels 
of apples, and other fruits and filling material in 
proportion, every week. 

Berlin is to have an umbrella loan society, 
with branch offices scattered all over the city. 
The business of lending umbrellas has always 
been so easily and amply performed by unasso- 
ciated individuals that this enterprise seems, at 
the first blush, a work of supererogation ; but it 
may be that the Berlin people have become so 
particularly tired of a really onerous custom that 
the society’s establishment is demanded as an 
ordinary humane charity. At the.same time it 
is a profound and curious matter when a number 
of persons deliberately ally themselves for the 
declared purpose of lending umbrellas, and put 
themselves about to make the borrowing of these 
evanescent articles more easy. 


A new process for disinfecting rags supposed 


‘to be infected with the cholera contagion consists 


in driving into the bales a series of hollow screws, 
through which sulphurous air or -superheated 
steam is forced. In experiments recently made 
at this port the best results were obtained with the 
sulphurous air. Five minutes after the screws 
were thrust into a bale it was found that a per- 
fect fumigation had been accomplished, and the 
bale, on being torn apart, was found to have been 
permeated by the sulphurous fumes in every 


part. 


The Barbadoes chicken thieves are said to be 
the most expert in the world. They seize a fowl ° 
from the roost, thrust its head under its wing, 
and whirl it around swiftly five or six times in 
the air, whereupon the chicken becomes stupefied, 
and may be put into a bag and carried off with- 
out fear that it will emit a cackle for half an hour 
to come. 


Pomegranates have been on sale recently at 
the fruit stands in Boston. They were imported 
by a Boston firm at a venture, such fruit never 
having been offered to the public of the New Eng- 
land metropolis before. Bostonians took to them, 
and the venture was successful. The fruit has 
been on sale in New York for years. | . 


It took only twenty-three minutes for a tele- 
graph message to travel over 13,308 miles of 
wire by land and sea between Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, and London. 


The Prefect of Reggio, in Italy, was recently 
turned out of his office on the charge of having 
adopted eccentric and absurd measures in com- 
bating the development of the cholera. He jus- 
tified himself in a letter to the newspapers, argu- 
ing that ‘“‘when you have to deal with lunatics or 
idiots you must put yourself on a level with their 
intelligence,” and told the following: “Somebody 
one night placed a couple of eggs, one black and - 
one white, on the threshold of a house, after 
which he aroused the inmates to warn them that 
they were threatened with cholera, for, he said, 
the eggs were at their door. The terror of the 
foolish inmates communicated itself to the in- 
habitants of the village; the authorities were ap- 
prised of what had occurred, and met to delib- . 
erate on the situation. It was ultimately decided 
that the house on the steps of which the eggs 
were found should be surrounded by a sanitary 
cordon, and that being done, a man with a net at 
the end of a prodigiously long pole picked. up the 
eggs, which were conveyed with extreme precau- 
tion to the cemetery, and in the presence of the 
authorities buried in a hole filled with quick. 
lime.” This absurd proceeding, the Prefect add- 
ed, was necessary to restore confidence to the 
villagers. 
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PRESENT APPEARANCE OF THE MONUMENT—THE VIEW FROM THE WHITE HOUSE. 
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THE WAXING AND WANING 
OF GLACIERS. 


M. J.Venetz, an engineer of Canton Vaud, was 
the first to point out, in a work published at Zu- 
rich in 1833, that glaciers are nearly always ei- 
ther waxing or waning, and his conclusions have 
been confirmed by several subsequent observers, 
notably by Professor Forel, of Morges, whose in- 
vestigations extend over a considerable period. 


‘The exact observation of glacial phenomena, like 


science itself, is quite modern; but we have 
abundant evidence that for ages past glaciers 
have increased and diminished with periodic reg- 
ularity. It is on record that, toward the end of 
the seventeenth century, the lower Grindelwald 
glacier invaded pastures and swept away trees in 
the beautiful:valley between the Jungfrau and 
the Faulhorn. The glaciers of Mont Blane and 
Monte Rosa were also, during the same period, 
pushing forward; for several peaks, easily cross- 
ed in the fifteenth century, had become imprac- 
ticable in the eighteenth. 

There exists, moreover, a map of the neighbor- 
hood of the Grimsel, drawn in 1740 by a doctor 
of Lucerne; and when Agassiz, in 1845, com- 
pared this map with the glaciers of the Aar, he 
found that tney had advanced a full kilometer ; 
that is to say, their lower extremities were that 
much further down the valley. Less than forty 
years ago the great Aletsch glacier, which of late 
has so wofully waned, was waxing in portentous 
fashion. It uprooted trées and threw down houses 
which had stood for generations. The times 
when glaciers gain ground live long in the memo- 
ries of the mountaineers of the Alps. For tra- 
dition and history tell of waxing glaciers which 
push before them masses of snow so vast as to 
overwhelm villages, destroy human lives, and 
sweep away flocks and herds. People are still 
living in Switzerland who retain a vivid recollec- 
tion of the terrible time, some sixty-five years ago, 
when the swelling glaciers thrust before them 
such heaps of snow and rubbish that meadows 
were devastated, woods cut down, dwellings buried 
and their inmates smothered, and goat-herds 
starved to death in their huts. 

Another like period was that between 1608 
and 1611. In Canton Glarus alone hundreds of 
acres of forest and meadow-land were wasted by 
glacier andavalanche. In August, 1585, the sud- 
den forward movement of a glacier destroyed a 
herd of cattle in the Val di Tuorz (Graubiinden), 
burying them so deeply that their bodies were 
never seen again. On December 27, 1819, the 
village of Randa, in the Valais, was destroyed by 
Almost 
every building the village contained was either 
overwhelmed and crushed or lifted bodily upward 


' and thrown on one side. Millstones went spin- 


ning through the air like cannon-balls; balks 
of timber were shot into a wood a mile above the 
village; the dead bodies of kine were found hun- 
dreds of yards from their pastures; and the 
church spire was sent flying into a distant mea- 
dow, like an arrow from a bow. 

In 1855 began that long retrograde movement 
which seems only now to be approaching its 
term. Twenty-five years ago the two great Cha- 
mounix glaciers appeared to be in fair way for 
reaching the chalets that stand near the terminal 
moraine; and then they stopped, and have gone 
back ever since. The shrinking, though neither 
simultaneous nor equal, has been general and re- 
markable, and produced a decided and not alto- 
gether desirable change in the aspect of many 
Alpine vallevs. The beautiful little Rosenlaue 
glacier, which twenty years ago gleamed among 
the dark pine woods and green pastures of the 
Reichenbach Valley, has utterly disappeared, 
leaving behind it an unsightly moraine of rocky 
fragments. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. 

Dea. W. H. Parmwe.er, Toledo, O., says: ‘I have pre- 
scribed the ‘acid’ in a large variety of diseases, and 
have been amply satisfied that it is a valuable addition 
to our list of medicinal agents.”—[ Adc. } 


NOTHING NEW. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR 


De. Towtas’ Venetian Liniment. The g eat-st pain- 
destroyer ever offered to the public. ‘liusands of 
certificates can be seen at 42 Murray St., New York. 
Money refunded if entire satisfaction is not given if 
used according todirections. Price, 25 and 50c.—[Adv.]} 


Catarruat throat affections, hacking, irritating 
one om Colds, cured by “ Rough on Coughs.” 25c. 
—[Adr.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mus. Winstow's Sootuine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
eus the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.] 


Tuixn People. ‘** Wells’ Health Renewer” restores 
health and vigor, cures dyspepsia, etc. $1.—[.4dv.] 


FUR AND SEAI-SKIN GARMENTS. 

C. C. Suayne, the well-known Wholesale Fur Manu- 
fucturer, 103 Prince Street, New York, will sell elegant 
Far Garments at retail at lowest cash wholesale prices 
thie season. This will afford a splendid opportunity 
to purchase strictly reliable Furs direct from manu- 
facturer, and save retailer's profits. Fashion Book 
mailed free.—[Adv.]} 


** Rough on Rats”’ clears ont Rats, Mice. 5c. 
**Rongh on Corns,” for Corns, Bunions. 15c. 

** Buchu-paiba,” Great Kidney and Urinary cure. 
Reugh on Coughs,” Troches, 15c.; Liquid, 25c. 
‘Rough on Toothache,” instant relief. 15c.—{ Adv.) 


cantion! When purchasing Electro- 
Silicon, for polishing Silverware, see that it hus yel- 
low iabel.—[ Adv.) 


DON’T WEAR CUMBERSOME TRUSSES 
When our new method, without use of knife, ix guar- 
anteed to permanently cure the worst cases of rupture. 
Send two letter for references and paimphiet. 
rade Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, N.Y. 
v. 


Lavirs who would retain freshness and vivacity, 
don’t fail to try “ Wells’ Health Renewer.”—{ Adv. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
FOR CATARRHAL AND THROAT DISORDERS, 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, etc. Brown's Bronchial 
T'roches”” are renowned and marvellously effective, giv- 
— relief. Sold only in boxes. Price 25c. 
v.) 


Curipren slow in development, puny, scrawny, and 
delicate, use “‘ Wells’ Health Renewer.”—(Adv. } 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass. 
THE LIFE OF JESUS 
_ FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, | 


Agents Wanted.—Outfit Free, and all Freight Paid. 


Addresa H. S. GOODSPEED & CO., 
New York or Cuioago. 


ANGLO-SWISS 


MilkFOOD 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 


Recommended hy leading PHYSI- 
CIANS throagheut the United States 
and kurope. 


ONDENSED MILK 


For general use and especially for In- 
fante until the period of De.tition. 


+ 
SWISS | conce anc min 


CONVENIENT and ECONOMICAL. 


DDD 
‘ 33 Million Tins sold in 1883. 
MILK-MAID Braxn. S™" & GROCERS. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
Constipation, 


oss of appetite, bile, head- 


ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
rai congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rune Rambuteau, Paria 
Sold by all Druggists. 

TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usnal purgatives, is agreea- 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 


complete instrument r aty, Accuracy Operatin 

ve Lamp, Chimney, Wick, Reflector 
fi tures, and 


Price, cannot be beat. We gi 
Show Bill, Tickets, 12 Slides with 60 colored life-like Pic 
Illustrated Book of Instruction, 64 pages, erat complete in box, 
for $2.50. Just Published, the Largest Illustrated Catal ever 
issued — pertaining to Games of every description both 
for out and indoor use, containing 260 large pages and over 4000 
ons. Sent by mail for 25 cents. 
PECK & SNYDER, 126, 128, 130 Nassau Sraxzsr, N. Y. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT ww Me. J. G. CROTTY 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who wil 
condact it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haeper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


BROKER'S BITTERS,* THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 


for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
ae and Pints). L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 

anufuctnrer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


D. NEEDHAN’S SONS 
Clover Elosso 
Fluid & Solid extracts of the Blossa™s. 
Beat Blood Purifier Known. Cures .n- 
cer, Catarrh,Salt Rheum. 7 


nepsia, Constipa‘ion., Piles, &c. Sen 

‘ireular. 157 Dearbora St.. Chicago. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


A CLERGYMAN’S CURE. 


the U. B. at New W. Va., 


**completely cured of the tormenting disease.” 
This was after he had, unavailingly, tried many 
other remedies, and the treatment of some 
leading physicians. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Is the most perfect blood-purifier known to 
medical science. It 

Purifies blood corrupted by Heredi Scrof- 
ula, poisoned by Mercury, or tainted by the 
sequels of Diphtheria, Scarict Fever, and 
other Contagious Discases ; 

Exti from the blood the germs of dis- 
ense implanted by excesscs in living, and by 
disorder of the digestive functions ; 

Invigorates the system, enriches impoverished 
Llood, re-establishes thc harmonious working 
of all the machinery of life; and 

Cures all maladies resultant from vitiation o 
the blood, the most fruitful cause of disease. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price $1; 
six bottles tor $3. 


“See What Cuticura Does for Me!” 


[NFANT! LE and Birth Hnmors, Milk Crnet, 
Scald Head, Eczemas, and every form of Itching, 
rong! Pimpiy, Scrofalous, and Inherited Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured 
by the Cutiourna Remepirs. Absolutely and safe. 
Cuticura, the _— Skin Cure, 50 ctsa.;Cuticura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and only Medicinal Baby 
Soap, 25 cts.; and Cuticura Resolvent, the New Blood 
Purifier, $1, are sold by druggists. Potter Drug and 
Chemical Co., Boston. 
&@- Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Down the Congo. 


STANLEY’S 


Through the Dark Continent; or, The Sources of 
the Nile, Around the Great Lakes of Equatorial 
Africa, and Down the Livingstone River to the 
Atlantic Ocean. With 149 Illustrations and 
10 Maps. By Henry M. Stantey. 2 vols., 
pp. xxiv., 1088, 8vo, Cloth, $10 00; Sheep, 
$12 00; Half Morocco, $15 0v. 


The story seems to resemble the vast river along 
-whoee conrse its scene is laid, gathering strength, in- 
tensity, and volume as it proceeds, until at last there 
is laid before the reader's imagination a picture of 
danger, terrible escape, and thrilling adventure so 
striking that we know not where to find a parallel for 
its absorbing interest. * * * For deep dramatic inter- 
est we know of nothing in the whole range of mod- 
ern travel equalling the sceues here described.—Daily 
News, Loudon. 

He is a typical explorer. He has the spirit of ad- 
venture. He loves peril. His will, energy, health, en- 
thusiasm, are prodigivus. His training has been ex- 
cellent. Accustomed from his youth to owe no man 
on to tuil, travel, fighting, it would be singular 
if he were not brave, adventnrous, and independent. 
And all these qualities are heightened and infused 
with a kind of romantic interest by the quality we call 
das . ¥. World 


ile 


It is a splendid epic, this narrative of the expedition 
down this great river, whose banks are lined with the 
villages of hostile and cannibalistic natives, who liter- 
ally hunted the little band for hundreds of miles. We 
doubt much if another man could be found who could 
have carried such an enterprise through with success. 
** * Mr. Stanley has done a great work, and told us 
all about it in a great book.— Nature, London. 


SP The above work sent by mail, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt 
of the price. 

Harprr's Catatoeur mailed, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


BELLON’S. 


ANOIENNE MAISON BELLON 


THE SHOW END OF EACH PIECE BEARS THE ABOVE 
. MARK IN LARGE GOLD LETTERS 


Prices range from $1.25 to $3.00 per yard 


r E. TREAT’S 

of new includ- 
ing MOTH OME, 
and VEN 


d HEAVEN, 

and poetry : b ) best 
ntly i}l., $°.75._ Send 
for outfit. Also 


Cartesitios of the 
B. TREAT, 757 Broadway. 


to sell our Rubber Printing Stampe. Sam- 
BIG_ PAY 


ples free. Tayior Bros. & Co.,Cleveland,O. 


| rte BANK-NOTE CO., 62 John St., ¥ £.— 
4 Stock Certificates, Drafts, Checks, Wedding, Visit- 
ing, Birthday, and Christmas CarJs in fine style. Wax 
1 Cabinet (any initial) mailed complete for 50 cents. 


| Sea 


Plush Satin-lined Seal Cabinet (finest made), $5.00 each. 


Through the Dark Continent. 


ONE | 
SUCH OPPORTUNITY 
IN A LIFE-TIME, 


Every subscriber to the American Agricul- 
turist, OLD OB NEW, Euglish or German, 
whose subscription for 1888 is immediately for- 
warded us, together with ttle price, $1.50 per year, and 
15 cents extra for postage on Cyclopedia—makin« 
$1.65 in all—will receive the American Agriculturixe 
for all of 1885, and be presented with the America n 
Agriculturist Family Cyclopedia 
out), 700 Pages and over 1000 Engravy- 
ings. Strongly bound in cloth, black and gola. 


Send three two-cent stamps, or six cents, for mailing 
you, postpaid, a specimen copy of the American Aqri- 
culturist, an elegant forty-page Premium List, with 20 
illustrations, and specimen pages of the Family Cycio- 
pedia. Canvassers wanted Everywhere, 


Also, send for our Elegant Mlustrated Catalogue of 
over more than 200 different publications on Agri- 
culture, Gardening, Fruit Raising, Hunting, Fishing, 
&c., &c., Mailed, Post free. 


Address ORANGE JUDD CO., DAVID W. JUDD, Pres't, 
Publishers of all works pertaining to Rural Life, 
. 751 Broadway, New York City. 


The Unique Hair Crimper! 


The Best inthe World. None can Equal it 
Adopted by the Queens of Fashion. “An article for ev 
Lady’s Toilet Case. Itis a light, easily adjusted, does not tied 
the hair, nor wear out, With this little article any lady can arrange 
her hair into any shape desired in a few minutes, without help. Sample 
PAIR by mail, poet 1 er PAIR by mail, post paid, 60 


10 
cents. 12 dozen PAIR by e 5. 
Pall, é. WENOSKEY, Box 1565, Providence, R. I. 


War Volumes of Harper's Weekly 


Are now entirely out of print and the plates have 
been destroyed. 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY.’ 

We would call the attention of those who have not 
the files of Harper's Weekiy during the War to “ Har- 
per’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion,” same siz- 
pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the illustrations 
that appeared in Harper’s Weekly during the War. 

2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
charges: Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 


McDONNELL BROS., 
113 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; 
152 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
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>. 
Boat Engines and small Steamboat Machine 
of all kinds. Launches constantly on hand. 
Send for free Il Catalogue. CHAS. P. 
WILLARD & CO., 282 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 


TIONAL WOOD MEG 


EAST STREET- NEW “YORK: 
WOOD CARPETING 


HOTOGRAPH GROUP of the Third Plen- 
ary Council of Baltimore—only one taken. Orders 
filled in rotation as received. Ali copyrighted, and 
obtainable from undersigned or authorized agents. 
Favorable terma to Dealers, Societies, and Institu- 
tions, A Skeleton Key, with figure and name of every 
member, goes with every picture free. Also, group of 
all the Archbishops of U.S. Also, fine Photograph 
of full-length Portrait of Pope Leo XIII., presented by 
him to the Council. Sent, prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of P. O. Order or Postal Note. Size 10x12 inches, 
$1; size 14x18, $2: size 20x24, $4; size 22x28, $5. 
DANIEL BENDANN, Baltimore, Md. 


AN OPTICAL WONDER end 
-  Qheaper and better than Magic Lanterns. 


May ic Lanterns are 


‘The Medal of Merit (N.Y. Am. Institute Fair, 
to our new, ome and nal Lantern 


ordinary phs, 
i like magic; 
Pi etc. Works = em H 


& d Pic 
1 optico 

Fi. in for $1. 
ll and free da ve 1 
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YANTA CLAUS ready again. Been dreadful busy. 
S Will send yon, hy registered mail or express, for 
$1, $2, $3, $5, or A10, an elegant Birthday or Chriet- 
mas Present, suitable for Grandfather, Grandmothe’, 
Father, Mother, Brother, Sister, Son Daughter, La ly 
Love, or Friend, that he knows will please. a 
everybody to write,him, as he has lots of nice th —R 
and will send vou your money's worth. SAN’ . 
CLAUS P.O. Box 644, 


| 
try AYER’s SARSAPARILLA as remedy for it. 
He did so, obtained relief before he had used | 
when he had used three bottles, found himself | 
| 
a GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
& BAKER’S 
Warranted absolutely pure 
\ 
. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
TAMAR 
: WIT 1-4 
Taga, 
a 
18 
rap 
AGENTS!--4 Send fo ASTHMA CURED 
ik able sleep ; effects cures whereall others fail. 4 
trial convinces the most skeptical. Price and 
: orstamp. Dr. R. SCHL at. Paul, Mir 
Bible, $1.75. By Mai 


NOVEMBER 29, 1884. 
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A Safequard. 


The fatal rapidity with which s 
Colds and Coughs frequently develop 
into the gravest of the throat 
and lungs, is a consideration which should 
impel every person to at 
hand, as a household Sm A a bottle of 
‘AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Nothing else gives such immediate relief 
and works so sure a cure in all affections 
of this class. That eminent ag tp 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine Medical 
School, Brunswick, Me., says :— 

pectoran 80 as 
It is iavaluable for diseases of the 
throat and lungs.” 

The same opinion is expressed by the 
well-Lnown Dr. L. J. Addison, of Chicago, 
1ll., who says :— 

“I have never found, in Lege pent years of 
continuous study and practice of medicine, any 

reparation of so great valueas AYER’s CHERRY 
-ECTORAL, for treatment of diseases of the 
throat and lungs. It not only breaks up colds 
and cures severe coughs, but is more effective 
than anything else in relieving even the most 
serious bronchial and pulmonary affections.” 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


Is not a new claimant for popular confi- 
dence, but a medicine which is to-day 
saving the lives of the third generation 
who have since it was 
irst offered to t ublic. 

: There is not a houschold in which this 
invaluable re has once been in- 
troduced where its use has ever been 
ebandoned, and there is not a person 
who has ever given it a proper trial 
for any throat or lung disease suscep- 
who has not been made 
-wel 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL has, 
in numberless instances, cured obstinate 
cases of chronic Bronchitis, Larnygitis, 
and even acute Pneumonia, and has 
saved many patients in the earlier stages 
of Pulmonary Consumption. It is a 
medicine that only requires to be taken in 
small doses, is pleasant to the taste, and is 
needed in every house where there are 
children, as there is nothing so good as 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL for treat- 
ment of Croup and Whooping Cough. 

These are all aang facts, which can be 
verified by anybody, .and should be re- 
inembered by everybody. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces, 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
aud a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “* Medical Press,” ‘* Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


UF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers.Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, 
WHYLAND & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO, 


GROUT’S 
ENGLISH 
CRAPES 


For sale in i in 
ts in all 
NOTICE TO THE CLERGY. 


We take pleasure in announcing that the first sup- 
plementary volume to ** M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyclo- 
_ pedia” will be issned on or about November 15, 1884. 


as worn by 


Queen 


Comparatively few of the subjects treated in the | 


Supplement will be found in any other cyclopedia, 
whether general or special. Thus it will be a very 
desirable companion, not only to the main work, but 
to every other of the kind. 

We shall be pleased to hear from auy who have as- 
sisted in the canvass of the work itself, with a view to 
liking an agency for the Supplement. The large cir- 
culation of the previous volumes of “‘M‘Clintock & 
Strong’s Cyclopedia” should satisfy all concerned 
that the canvass will be remunerative. 

The Supplement will be uniform with the set, and 
will be sold to subscribers only at the following 
prices: a ¢., Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6.00; Half Moroc- 
Co, $3 00 per vol, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Square, N. Y. 


se: 


November 20. 


THE LAST FLAG HAULED DOWN. 
“In considering whether the editor of the 7ihune is criminally liable for the persistently un- 
true representations of llis paper, continued for a week after the election, it is to be borne in mind 
that the untruths were beyond all questions wilful. * * * As a former editor of the Tribune 
would have remarked, the 7/bune meant to lie, and it lied, and it knew it lied.”.—N. Y. Times, 


— settle 


E 
BEST TONIC. * 


This medicine, combining Iron with pure 
vegetable tonics, quickiy and completely 
Cures Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Weakness, 
Impure Blood, Malaria,Chillsand Fevers, 


CNINMOOTE 


jm. 

It is an unfailing remedy for Diseases of the 
idneys and Liver. 
It is invaluable for Diseases peculiar to 
Women, and all who lead sedentary lives. 

It does not injure the teeth, cause headache.or 
produce constipation—other Iron medicines do. 

It enriches and purifies the blood, stimulates 
the appetite, aids the assimilation of food. re- 
lieves Heartburn and Belching, and strength- 
ens the muscles and nerves. 

For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of 
Energy, «c., it has no equal. 

a3 The genuine has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other. 
Made only by BROWN CHEMICAL CO., BALTINORE, MD 


~- 


DENTIFRICE LOTION 
AND . & 
POWDER. 


*“Hygienical 


Preparations 
for 


o 


| 8, place de 1’Opéra, Paris. 
| New Work: Wholesale, 93G rand Street. 


- 


TOILET POWDER. 


invisible, 


impalpable, 


SPECIAL /, 
RICE POWDER V4 
PREPARED 
WITH BISMUTH | “4 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 14 


9, RUE DE LA Patx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


wili help all, of éither sex, to more 

thi ® money right away than 
a 8.world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
re. At once address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 


For sale everywhere. 


J 


' Ameriean Branch, 129 Fifth 


| on receipt of 20 cents. 
SHAVING SOAP. 
* | 26 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


stable KS 


FINE CARPETS 
Oriental Rugs. 


Are offering great inducements in their 
Carpet Department, which contains many 
new and beautiful effects. 

We have just opened some exceedingly 
choice specimens of Modern and Antique 
Rugs, in large and small sizes, well worthy ~- 
of inspection. 


ot. 


\ 
Novello’s Cheap Music! 


NOVELLO, EWER, & Ci °9 of London. 


Invite attentiof of Church and Sunday 
to their very lafge assortment of Christmas Music. pub- 
lished in cheap form for popular use, including 70 Carols 
by Stainer, at 5c. each; the same in three volumes at Hic. 
each. 10 Christmas Hymne. with tunes from the Hymn- 
ary, at 5c. Christmas Anthems at 5c., 6c., and 10c. each. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S WEEKLY............-. 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 2 00 
FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 10 
Free to ail aubacribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid riek of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
a@” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 


and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 


CARPET ENDS. zante. 
1 8-8 to3 yards. Suitable for Rugs, Halls, Stairs, &c. 
Ome Circular, 2c. 


Dollar each. de 
CABPET REMNANT CO., Office, 202 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


NEW 


I. 

NATURE’S SERIAL STORY. By Epwarp P. Ror. 
Beautifully and Profusely [instrated with Wood- 
engravings from Drawings by Witiiam 
Gipson and Feepreio Dikiman. pp. xvi., 480. Svo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $5.00; Gilt: Edges, $5.25. 

Il. 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE” FOR 1884. Vol.V. 
pp. viii., 832. With about 700 Illustrations and 
ndex. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3.50.. * 
Copies of Vols. I1., III., and IV. still on hand, + 
$3.50 each. Vol. 1. out of print. 
Ill. 

SKETCHING RAMBLES IN HOLLAND. By Gro. 
H. Boveuton, A.R.A. Beautifully and Profusrely 
Illustrated with Wood-engravings from Drawings 
by the Anthor and Epwin A. Ansty. With Two 
Artists’ Foll-Page Proofs, Japanese Paper, without 
Letters. pp. xvi., 342. Svo, Illuminated Cloth, $5.00; 
Gilt Edges, $5.25. - 


LABOULAYBE’S LAST FAIRY TALES. Authorized 
Translation by Mary L. Boorn. With over 250 Il- 
lustrations. xviii., 382. 12mo, Extra Cloth, 
$2.00; Gilt Edges, $2.50. 

TE N’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
With Introductory Sketch by Anne THACKERAY 
*Rirewix. With Portraits and Iilustrations, pp. 43v. 
[lluminated Cloth, $2.00; Gilt Edges, $2.50. 
VI. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. SYDNEY 
Ss . Based on Family Documents and the 
Recollections of Personal Friends. By Srvarr J. 
Rew. With. Steel-plate Portrait, numerons Wood- 
ents, and Fac-simile of Autograph Letter. pp. xx., 
410. Crown S8vo, Cloth, $3.00, 

VIL 

“THE FRIENDLY EDITION” OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Eidited by W. J. Rotre. In 20 yolumes. 
Illustrated. Gilt Tops and Uneut Edges. Square 
oonee Sheets, $27.00; Cloth, $30.00; Half Calf, 


VIIL. . 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “VIVIAN” TO THE 
NORTH POLE AND BEYOND. Adventures of 


Two Youths in the Open Polar Sea. By Tuomas ~ 


W. Knox, Author of “ Boy Travellers in the Fur 
East,” &c. With Colored Frontispiece, Profuse Il- 
lustrations, and Maps. pp. 298 Svo, Ilaminated 
Cloth, $2.50, x 


MEMOIRS OF A MAN OF THE WORLD. Fifty 
Years of London Life. By Epmunv Yates, Author 
of “‘ Black Sheep,” “ Kissing the Rod,” &c. With 
Portrait. pp. xviii., 444. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 

SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE. A Centennial Biog- 
raphy. With Selections from Letters and Journals. 
By Luotrn With Portraits and Illustratious. 
pp. Xiv., 234. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 

XI. 

LEFT BEHIND; OR, TEN DAYS A NEWSBOY. 
By James Oris, Author of “Toby Tyler,” &c. pp. 
2%. ITilustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. (Har- 
per’s Young People Series.) ; 

STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A 
Dictionary of the English Language, Pronounciny, 
Etymological, and Explanatory, embracing Scien- 
titic and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terme. 
and a Copious Selection of Old English Words. By 
the Rev. James Stormontu. The Pronunciation 
carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. Purp, M.A. 
To be completed in about 23 parts: Parts I: to 
XIV. (A to Prism), inclasive, in Harper’s Franklin 
Square Library. 4to, Paper, 95 cents each Part. 

X1il. 

JACK’S COURTSHIP. By W. Crarx Au- 
thor of “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. pp. 476. 
16mu, Half Cloth, 75 cents. 

XIV. 

A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. By Jve- 

TIN MoCartuy, Author of “A History of Our 


Own Times,” &c. Vol. pp. iv., 322. 12moe,Cloth, 
1. 25. 


XV. 


‘THOMAS CARLYLE. A History of His Life in 


London. 1834-1881. By James Antuony Feovnr. 


Two Volumes in One. Illustrated. xXx., St, 


homas Car- 
lyle. A History of the First Forty Years of His © 
Life "—1795-1835. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00.) 

XVI, 

COLERIDGE. By H. D. Trait. pp. x., 200. 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. (The Thirty-sixth Volume of “ Eng 
lixh Men of Letters,” Edited by John Moriey.) 

XVIL 

SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By Jamrs 
Author of “A Beggar on Horseback.” With 
Steel Portrait. pp. 205. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

XVIII. 

JUDITH SHAKESPEARE: Her Love Affairs and 
other Adventures. By Wintiam Brack. Benutifully 
Illustrated with Wood-engravings from Drawings 
by EB. A. pp. 392. Cloth, $1.25. 

XTX. 

COUNTRY COUSINS. Short Stadies in the Natural 
History of the United States. By Exnesr 
Author of “ Friends Worth Kuowing,”’ Hlus- 
trated. pp. 252. Svo, Iluminated Cloth, $2.50. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00. (Uniform with 


— -- 


-HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


LATEST ISSUES, 


OTs. 
411. Mitchelhurst Place. By Margaret Veley...... 20 
412. History of the Four Geoftges. By Jusiin 
414.415. Thomas Carlyle. By James Anthon 
Froude, M.A. Vols. I, aud IT............. 15 
416, Beauty and the Beast. By Sarah Trytler...... 20 
418. The Lover’s Creed, By Mre, Cashel Huey.... 20 
420, Sir Moses Montefiore. By Lucien Wolf...... 20 
421,422. Memvirs of a Man of the World, By Ed- 
mond Yates. Vols. I. and II........... ....€acn 90 
423. Mistletoe Bough. Edited by M. E. Braddon.. 20 
425: Face to Face. By R. E. Francillon........... 15 


t# Any of the above works sent by mail, ane 
epaid, to any part of the United States or 7 te 
on of the on 
CATALOGUE Tai postage id. 
on receipt of Ten Cents. : — 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
PLAYS School Clab,and Parlor. Beet out. Cata- 
Jogne F free. AT’, $. Denison, Chicago, Ill. 
QRTASLE, RINTING 
of type, de. threecents. Ci 
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rculare sent free. 
Joseph Watson, 19 Murray St. New York. 
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